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ess, eye 
Memorabilia. 
UR ‘‘ Memorabilia’ in the issue for 3 
January is marked. for us by two unfore- 
seen coincidences. Within a few days of our 
quoting two passages from ‘Speculum Men- 
tis,’ R. G. Collingwood died, and our private 
world is the poorer for his loss, ‘‘ the sky 
closing down over less of worth in the popu- 
lation,” as Emerson put it. Not that we 
knew him other than in some - pages of his 
difficult books, but even the attempt to master 
his thought was to become critical of one’s 
own, ‘‘ Better be a nettle in the side of your 
friend than his echo.’’ Collingwood was a 

nettle, a gadfly. 

The second coincidence was that even as we 
were writing that discussion of poetry in 
Australia which flowed over into our review 
of Virginia Woolf, there was, on the ocean, 
coming to us, the Spring (1942) number of 
Meanjin Papers; a bi-monthly of contem- 
porary writing published in_ Brisbane. 
(Meanjin was the aboriginal word for Bris- 
bane.) Perhaps because it is a Spring num- 
ber, it is almost entirely concerned with 
poetry. It has a motto beginning with the 
sentence we 60 flatly contradicted a fortnight 
ago: ‘‘ Australian poetry of the last century 
can hold its own, in its highest expression, 
with any poetry written during the same 
period in the English tongue.’’ We have 
considered whether we ought to have hedged, 
for certainly what is fine, what is perfect in 
its own kind, however small, is not shamed 
by what is great; and ‘‘ a poet is to be judged 
by his best, however little there is of it.” 
Still, fineness and perfection are not great- 
ness, and even if Australian poetry is to 
be:judged by its best poets, however few there 
are of them, our verdict must remain the 
same, When they boast we have to ask them : 
‘Can your poetry, in its highest expression, 
hold its own with Tennyson, with Browning, 
with Arnold—with ‘Qenone,’ ‘ Tithonus,’ 




















‘Love among the Ruins,’ ‘O Lyric Love,’ 
or “‘ Thyrsis ’’? 


HEN we found Sir John Squire writi 

in the Sunday Timés of 20 Dec. 1942, o 
William Caxton as ‘‘ one of the fathers of 
our stately old English prose” we were 
startled, not by anything incredible in the 
description, but by our own ignorance. We 
thought we remembered (rightly, as it proved) 
that he wrote of Chaucer what every man of 
letters would be glad to have said of him- 
self: ‘‘ Hé writeth no vain words, but all his 
matter is-full of high and quick sentence.’ 
But what else did he write? A preface to 
the ‘Morte D’Arthur’? (Yes.) Did he write, 
or translate, ‘The Book of the Chesse’? (He 
translated it.) And what did he say in his 
‘“ stately prose’? That was our self-examin- 
ation paper. We ought not to have forgotten 
his translation of ‘ Le Recueil des Histoires 
de Troyes’ for in peace-time we were very 
familiar with the noble title-page of the 
Kelmscott Press edition in a show-case in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum. With 
what filial piety must Morris have reprinted 
Caxton, in this, the first English printed 
book, and the occasion of all English 
printing as Caxton explains: 
. . . forasmuch as in the writing of the same my 
pen is worn, mine hand weary and not stedfast, 
mine eyn dimmed with overmuch looking on the 
white paper, and: my courage not so prone and 
ready to labour as it hath been, and that age 
creepeth on me daily, because I have promised to 
divers gentlemen and to my friends to address to 
them as hastily as I might this said book, therefore 
I have practised and learned at my great charge and 
dispense to ordain this said book in print after the 
manner and form'as ye here may see, and is not 
written with pen and ink as other books ben, to 
th’ end that every man may have them at once: 
for all the books of this story . . . thus enprinted 


as ye here see, were begun in one day, and also 
finished in one day, 


—not the typesetting, of course, but the 
‘machining ’’ of the whole edition. Surely, 
Caxton deserves a place in the ‘ English Men 
of Letters’ series, if not as a printer then as 
a translator. Bentley has diseedy a place 
there, much less as a writer than as a scholar. 


THE Quarterly Review had called the club 

into session. The Professor of Celtic said 
that’ the best article is one on fox-clubs; 
‘but,’ said the Librarian, ‘“‘ you must’ b 
no means omit to read the article in whic 
the Senior Proctor points out the difficulties 
in the President of Corpus’s plea for refresher 
courses. The Aircraft Designer was deep in 
Sir John Pollock or Marshal Pétain. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DICKENS IN THE ‘D.N.B.’ 


[JSUALLY the right specialist is chosen for 
the great ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ but writers are not always happily 
fitted with chroniclers. Leslie Stephen was 
not the man to appreciate Dickens, who had 
little to do with the Thought of his time. 
Stephen ends his article of 1888 with the 
words, ‘‘ the decision between these and more 
eulogistic opinions must be left to a future 
edition of the Dictionary.’’ Dickens died in 
1870 and, apart from views of the position 
he had attained by the twentieth century, 
we have had to wait till the publication of 
‘ Dickens and Daughter’ by Gladys Storey, 
published in 1939, for an important, correc- 
tion of details Dickens insisted on concealing 
when he parted from his wife and broke up 
his family. His daughter Kate reveals the 
unhappy business of his infatuation with a 
young actress, Ellen Lawless Ternan, to whom 
he left £1,000 in his will. He forced con- 
cealment of this affair on his wife and her 
mother, and, now that it is known, much 
that has been written by G. K, Chesterton 
and others about the separation from his wife 
has been rendered nugatory. Forster in the 
official biography, says nothing of the new 
attraction but he shows the sad state of rest- 
lessness which hadi possession of Dickens’s 
mind, quoting the words ‘‘I have now no 
relief but in action. I am become incapable 
of rest,’’ and notes that his early sufferings 
had taught him a determined resolve to live 
down difficulties, ‘‘ But the habit, in small 
as in great things, of renunciation and self- 
sacrifice, they did not teach.”” His suscepti- 
bility to the charm of women has been further 
illustrated by the privately printed pamphlet, 
‘A Dickens Friendship Told in his own 
Letters,’ with notes by W. M. (Wilfrid Mey- 
nell). This shows the great impression made 
on him by the Miss Weller who married his 
intimate friend Thompson. His first love, 
Maria Beadnell, does not appear in Forster’s 
index, and it is now known that he made a 
cruel reproduction of her later appearance 
and manners in the Flora of ‘ Little Dorrit,’ 
an instance of the unfortunate use of living 
persons which Dickens permitted himself, 
notably in the case of Leigh Hunt. No com- 
ponent notice should fail to emphasise the un- 
esirability of such proceedings. 
Foolish 








criticisms have been made by | 


writers who should know better. They deride 
Dickens as a writer of low and ungrammatical 
English. He was influenced by the eighteenth 
century authors he read as a boy, and when 
he had got rid of his early facetiousness, 
always wrote well, particularly in describin 
scenes of movement, such ‘as the long coal 
after Lady Dedlock when she fled from home 
to London. Having lately re-read all his 
writing, I found nothing so clumsy as this, 
in ‘ Pendennis,’ chap. 28: ‘‘ the abominable 
backstairs, up the banisters of which, which 
contributed their damp exudations to his 
gloves, he groped painfully .. . 

It is a pleasure then to note the praise in 
these words by Stephen, a critic who was a 
good judge of style and wrote excellent prose 
himself : 

His style is clear, vigorous, and often felicitous, 
but mannered and more forcible than delicate; he 
writes too clearly for readers who cannot take a 
joke till it has been well hammered into their 
heads; his vivid perception of external oddities 
passes into something like hallucination; and in 
his later books the constant strain to produce effects 
only legitimate when spontaneous becomes painful. 

Surely this criticism is overdone. But even 
if it is fair, the reader is singularly unfor- 
tunate who cannot enjoy the autumn glow of 
abundant humour in ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ 
The summary conclusion is that ‘‘ his books 
, are inimitable caricatures of contem- 
porary ‘humours’ rather than the master- 
pieces of a great observer of human nature.” 

The great grotesques have been recognised 
by Saintsbury and others as one chief merit 
in Dickens. They stand for the most part in- 
different to the action of the plot. They are 
their glorious, immortal selves, It is quite a 
shock when Quilp is condemned to death. 

There are some little inaccuracies. Stephen 
speaks of ‘‘ the father for whom he [ Dickens] 
had a home in Exeter.’’ His cottage was not 
in the city but a mile beyond it on the Ply- 
mouth road, at Alphington. Forster is quite 
clear about this. In the blacking factory he 
was “‘treated as a mere drudge, and employed 
in making up parcels.’’ See Forster again. 
He was employed in covering pots of paste 
blacking with two sorts of paper; then fixing 
them up with string, and pasting on each a 
printed label. 

It is noted in the account of Thackeray 
that he was made a member of the Athenaeum 
in 1857. So why not mention that Dickens 
attained the same honour as early as 1838, 
a detail omitted by Forster ? 

Is the following comment fair? 

He seems to have held that every dissenting 
minister was a Stiggins. It is curious that the 
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favourite author of the middle classes should have 
been so hostile to their favourite form of belief. 

Not more curious to me than that 
Thackeray should dwell on the ways of the 
Rev. Charles Honeyman and the Rev. Bute 
Crawley. It is plain to those who know cant 
that it is a fair reason for exposure. Forster 
shows that Queen Victoria, who did not belong 
to the middle classes, took a lively interest 
in Dickens’s work. After the publication of 
‘Pickwick,’ he was a favourite author with 
all classes. Leslie Stephen, who in his earlier 
days was a Cambridge don, knew little or 
nothing of the life Dickens presented and 
could not be expected to be a judge of it. 
Thackeray was much more in his line and has 
of late lasted nothing like so well with the 
realing public as Dickens, nor has his work 
produced the critical notices which are always 
appearing about Dickens. One of the latest, 
‘The Dickens World,’ by Mr. Humphry 
House, 1941, cannot be neglected in any 
serious study of Dickens’s work as a social 
reformer. No notice should fail to dwell on 
the peculiar quality of his mind; the expense 
of nervous exhaustion which lay behind his 
books, so that he seems always to be recover- 
ing from overwork ; and that persistent over- 
indulgence in Readings which his Doctors and 
the warnings of his disabled body could not 
stop, He was in touch with his great public; 
he made by this means half his large fortune ; 
but he killed himself, 

W. J. 


LOST WILLS OF THE 
ARCHDEACONRY COURT OF 
BARNSTAPLE, DEVON. 


HE Consistorial Archidiaconal Court of 

Barnstaple was, befote the year 1858, one 

of the nine courts which held testamentary 

authority over the whole of the county of 
Devon and some parishes in Cornwall. 

Considerably over a hundred North Devon 
parishes were included in the jurisdiction of 
this Barnstaple Court, the number varied 
from time to time, but the subjoined list 
indicates what parishes are comprised at the 
resent day, in this Court, the deaneries 

ing: Barnstaple, Chulmleigh, Hartland, 
Shirwell, South Molton and Torrington. 

The whole of the numerous Wills and 
letters of Administration, detailed Inven- 
tories of the property of the deceased and 
other documents of this Court were entirely 
consumed by a fire occasioned by the Exeter 
air-raid of May 1942. Not only were the 
above wills, etc., destroyed, but all of the 








Calendars (indexes) containing the names 
and parishes of the testators and intestates, 
as well as the year and date of month on 
which the will was proved or the Letters of 
Administration granted to the next-of-kin. 
The period covered was from the year 1563 to 
the year 1858. The number of names recorded 
in the calendars amounted to over 46,000. 
Thus the whole of the records of this ancient 
Barnstaple Ecclesiastical Probate Court (to- 
gether with seven other Devon Courts), com- 
pletely vanished in a very short space of time. 

Fortunately, a few years since, at the re- 
quest of the Devonshire Association, I made 
an exact transcript of the Calendars of the 
Barnstaple Archidiaconal Court, which on 
completion was removed to a-spot outside 
Exeter. 

I expended a great amount of time and care 
over this transcription and personally checked 
each letter and figure found in the original 
Calendars, Many of the entries in the earlier 


| Calendars were very difficult to decipher but 


I succeeded in making them intelligible. I 
recorded each name and the accompanying 
particulars on a separate, numbered slip, and 
I am quite sure that no entry escaped my 
notice. ‘This.precdution makes any revision 
entirely unnecessary. I did the work single- 
handed, so that when the work is printed all 
that will be wanted is to add my name as the 
transcriber. 


Notes. Before the year 1858 (the date 
when H.M. Probate Court assumed the juris- 
diction over Devon Wills, etc.) the wills and 
other documents of the Barnstaple Court were 
kept in the parish church of that name. 

During the period of the Civil War no wills 
were proved in the Barnstaple Archdeaconry 
but were dealt with in London until the year 
1660, when the Barnstaple Archidiaconal 
Court resumed its jurisdiction. 

It must be borne in mind that if a testator 
had property in another diocese (as well as 
Exeter), the will etc., would have to be dealt 
with by the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
whose records are (or were) kept at Somerset 
House in London, Also, that if the testator 
died in the parish of Bishop’s Tawton, 
Landkey or Swimbridge (all within the 
Archdeaconry of Barnstaple), then the pro- 
ceedings were taken in the Bishop of Exeter’s 
Consistory Court, as these parishes were 
‘* Peculiars ”’ of that Bishop. 

The parish of Braunton was a “ Peculiar,” 
of the Peculiar Court of the Dean of Exeter, 
who had jurisdiction in this parish. Other 
exceptions were: 

(i). The wills of all beneficed clergy dying 
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within the Diocese of Exeter (not possessed 
of property in any other diocese). 

(ii). All persons dying within the Diocese 
of Exeter, possessed of personalty in divers 
Archdeaconries of the Diocese of Exeter (viz., 
Barnstaple, Exeter and Totnes), or other 
jurisdictions within the said Diocese, 

(iii). All persons dying within the Arch- 
deaconries during the inhibition by the 
Bishop of the. Archdeacons. Then, in all of 
these three cases the Principal Registry of 
the Bishop of Exeter had sole jurisdiction in 
preference to any of the Archdeaconries. 

An account of the other Eight Ecclesiastical 
Probate Courts of Devon and their respective 
jurisdictions is being prepared. The whole 
of their records (with the exception of the 
small Court of Uffculme) were destroyed in 
the above-mentioned disastrous fire at the 
Exeter Probate Registry in 1942. 


A List of Parishes belonging to the 
Archdeaconry of Barnstaple, Devon, 1942. 


A. C—continued. 
Abbots Bickington. Charles. 
Abbotsham. Chawleigh. 
Alverdiscott. Cheldon. 
Alwington. Chittlehamholt. 
Anstey, East. Chittlehampton, 
Anstey, West. Chulmleigh. 
Appledore. Clovelly. 
Arlington. Coleridge: 
Ashford. Combe Martin. 
Ashreigney. Countisbury. 
Atherington. Creacombe. 
B. 

Barnstaple. a 
Reorgeacter (Downe, East 
Bideford with st, ‘Downe. West.) 

Peter’s Chapel. E. 
Bishopsnympton. Ns 
Bishops ‘Tawton- Yast Buckland 
Bittadon. East Downe, 
Bondleigh. (East Worlington.) 
— Fleming. Eggesford. 

n, 
Brendon. 
Brushford. Filleigh. 
Buckland Brewer. Fremington. 
Buckland, East. Frithelstock. 
Buckland Filleigh. 
Buckland, West. G. 
Bucks Mill. Georgeham, 
Bulkworthy. Georgenympton. 
Burrington. (or Nymet George.) 
p (Giles-in-the-W ood, 
. St.) 

Challacombe. Goodleigh. 








G—continued, 
Great Torrington. 
Gunn. 

H, 
Harracott Chapel. 
Hartland. 
Heanton Punchar- 

don. 
Herner Chapel. 
High Bickington. 
High Bray. 
Highampton. 
Horwood. 
Huish. 
Huntehaw. 


# 
Iddesleigh. 
Ilfracombe, 
Instow. 


Kentisbury. 
Kingsnympton. 
Knowstone. 


L. 


Landcross. 
Landkey. 
Langtree. 
Lapford. 

Lee, 
Littleham. 
Little Torrington. 
Loxhore._ 
Lundy Island. 
Lynmouth. 
Lynton. 


M. 
Mariansleigh, 
Martinhoe. 
Marwood, 
Meeth. 

Merton. 
Meshaw. 
Molland. 
Molton, North. 
Molton, South. 
Monkleigh. 
Mortehoe. 


N. 
Newport. 


Newton St. Petrock. 


Newton Tracey, 
Northam. 

North Molton. 
Nymet Rowland. 


N—continued, 
Nymet St. George. 
or Georgenympton. 


Fi’ 


Parkham, 
Parracombe. 
Peters Marland. 
Petrockstowe. 
Pilton. 


R 


Roborough. 
Romaneleigh. 
Rose Ash. 


8. 


Satterleigh. 
St. Giles in the 
Wood, 


Saunton, 
Sheepwash, 
Shirwell. 
South Molton. 
Stoke Rivers. 
Swimbridge. 


7. 


Tawstock. 
Thelbridge. 
Torrington, Great, 
Torrington, Little. 
Traveller’s Rest. 
Trentishoe. 
Twitchen. 


W. 


Warkleigh. 

Wear Gifford. 
Welcombe. 
Wembworthy. 
West Anstey. 
West Buckland. 
West Downe. 
Westleigh, 
Westward Ho! 
West Worlington, 
Winkleigh. 
Witheridge. 
Woolacombe. 
*Woolfardisworthy. 
Worlington, East. 
Worlington, West. 


x, 
Yarnscombe. 


Z. 
Zeal Monachorum. 
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The names, abode and diates of proof of 
Wills, or grant of Letters of Administration, 
of all persons dying within the above-men- 
tioned sarong | from 1563 to 1858 will be 
found in the Transcript of the Calendars of 
the Court of the Archdeaconry of Barnstaple 
made by me in 1940, 

JOHN CHALK. 


THE BODACH GLAS IN ‘ WAVERLEY.’ 


Que warning spirit which lends an atmo- 
sphere of superstitious belief to Scott’s 
first novel is represented as the revenant of 
Halbert Hall, a Lowlander whose life was 
taken by Fergus Maclvor’s ancestor, Ian.nan 
Chaistel, some three centuries earlier in a 
quarrel over the division of booty. Appearing 
to successive chiefs of the MaclIvor clan to 
announce catastrophes and deaths, the Bodach 
Glas, or Gray Spectre, made itself visible to 
Fergus as ‘‘a tall figure in a gray plaid.”’ 
Its features are not described but are left in a 
congenial obscurity. The night before the 
proud chief’s execution at Carlisle, the spirit 
again took shape in a slip of moonlight, 
beckoning and even smiling at the last descen- 
dant of its ancient enemy. 

The very name of this hateful ghost is finely 
descriptive, for bodach means old man 
spectre, or hobgoblin in Gaelie, and glas 
means pale, wan, gray. In his criticism of 
the ‘ Culloden Papers ’ (London, 1815) for the 
Quarterly Review, Scott defines'the substan- 
tive while comparing the Afghan and High- 
land tribes: ‘‘ Their superstitions are the 
sime, or ‘nearly so. The Gholée Beabaun 
(demons of the desert) resemble the Boddach 
of the Highlanders, who ‘ walked the heath 
at midnight and at noon.’ ”’ 

Two originals of the Bodach Glas in 
‘Waverley’ have been suggested. Robert 
Chambers favoured the spirit which warned 
the MacLeans of Lochbuy of imminent death 
by appearing on horseback. The hint to the 
critic probably came from a note on the 
equestrian ghost appended to ‘ The Lady of 
the Lake.’ Scott’s own informant in this 
matter cannot have been other than Miss 
Margaret Douglas Maclean Clephane, who 
wrote at her anecdotal mother’s dictation on 
7 Aug. 1809. I quote from the ‘ Scott 
Letter-Books,’ vol. iii, by permission of the 
late Sir Hugh Walpole. The communication 
itself is too interesting to be restricted to 
the Lochbuy monitor alone. 

Now I am talking of clans—allow me to mention 
a circumstance attending the death of any distin- 
Suish’d chief, or head of a Baronial family.—-The 








fire of death makes its appearance & takes the way 
from the house where the destined person is towards 
their place of burial—That of the Torloisk family 
is a chain of flame of different colors—In reading 
this to Mama she bids me correct it—as this is the 
case with all the families of ancient standing—It is 
call’d Dr’eug—or Death of the Druid —The family 
of Lochbuy has another attendant on these occa- 
sions;—the Ghost of one of their ancestors kill’d 
in battle, makes his appearance, and rides three 
times round the house, ringing his fairy bridle— 
There is something highly poetical in this. This is 
firmly believed to this day—And when Captain 
Murdock Maclaine fell on the plains of Maida, his 
aunt positively declared to me, that she & others 
heard the bridles ring that night, and the trampling 
of the steed, round his mothers house.—You see I 
do not guard every word with a cowardly ‘‘ They 
say.”—for though J never saw any thing of this 
sort, yet nothing would give me more pleasure.—l 
do not covet the second sight; it is not desireable. 
—The Dreug was seen before my Great Grand- 
father Torloisk’s death, & it took the direction of 
the church yard of Kilninian,—now it is singular 
enough that he was the first of our family buried 
there; all the Lairds before him being buried at 
Iona. & Inch Kenneth.—Before the new house was 
built at Torloisk, we had a Brownie—but he is 
gone.—There were great rerhonstrances made to my 
grandfather against building where he did because 
the ground was consecrated to the fairies: —And 
Mama says that when she was a child she has often 
set out in the moonlight in hopes of seeing them.— 
The highland fairies were very amiable, not of a 
malignant sort.—I wish I could believe in them but 
that is not easy. 


Chambers believed the important difference 
between the fictional and the Lochbuy spirits 
to have been that the Bodach Glas appeared 
only to chiefs of the clan, whereas Hoghan a 
chinn bhig, Hugh of the Little Head, was seen 
or heard before the death of even the obscurest 
MacLean. Andrew Lang, on the other hand, 
objected to Eoghan’s not being a pedestrian 
ghost and contended that the Bodach-an-dun, 
or Ghost of the Hill, also mentioned in a 
note to ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ was more 
nearly akin to the Bodiach Glas than Hugh 
of the Little Head. So limited is our know- 
ledge of this hypothetical original that it may 
have been chosen by Lang because of a simi- 
larity in Gaelic names, although on that 
score the Bodach Gartin, or Garlin Bodacher, 
which is referred to. in Thomas Pennant’s 
‘Tour in Scotland’ and Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy,’ 
might also advance a claim. But both 
Chambers and Lang ignored the fact that the 
Bodach Glas of ‘ Waverley’ is unlike the 
— originals in being an enemy of the 

ouse which it warns, exults over, and even 
threatens. 

Contributory suggestions may have come to 
the novelist from various sources. Robert 
Surtees, for instance, wrote to his friend on 
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4 July 1812 (‘ Scott Letter-Books,’ vol. v.): 


In ye same family whose name (as the ghost 
books say) for some present respects forbear to 
mention, but will tell you if we meet there is a sort 
of familiar attached Spirit which has been seen in 
ye form of a man walking slowly in the dusk, in a 
dark long gown his head hid in a sort of Cowl & 
he appears before any transaction good or bad of 
any consequence happens &c, sometimes knocks 
when a distant relative dies—They have or say they 
have some delicacy in mentioning it but seem most 
firmly to be themselves persuaded of the thing— 


The month following the, publication of 
‘Waverley,’ during a voyage with lighthouse 
commissioners, Scott was reminded of a 
spectre with which he had become acquainted 
in the pages of old Martin Martin. In his 
diary for 23 Aug. 1814, he recorded his visit 
to Dunvegan Castle: ‘‘ We learn that most of 
the Highland superstitions, even that of the 
second-sight, are still in force. Gruagach, 
a sort of tutelary divinity, often mentioned 
by Martin in his History of the Western 
Islands, has still his place and credit, but is 
modernized into a tall man, always a Low- 
lander, with a coat and white waistcoat.”’ 

In his ‘Notes on the Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties of England and the Bor- 
ders,’ William Henderson has a story of the 
Bodach Glas which may suggest a‘more com- 
plete, though still a conjectural, original : 

Such a prophet of death was the Bodach Glas, 
or dark grey man, of which Sir Walter Scott makes 
such effective use in Waverley towards the end of 
Fergus Maclvor’s history. Its appearance foretold 
death in the clan of , and I have been in- 
formed on the most credible testimony of its ap- 
peatance in our own day. The Earl of E—— ——, 
a nobleman alike beloved and respected in Scot- 
land, and whose death was truly felt as a national 
loss, was playing on the day of his decease on the 
links of St. Andrews at the national game of golf. 
Suddenly he stopped in the middle of a game, say- 
ing, ‘I can play no longer, there is the Bodach 
Glas. I have seen it for the third time; something 
fearful is going to befall me.’ He died that night 
at M. M—— ——-., as he was handing a candlestick 
to a lady who was retiring to her room. The clergy- 
man from whom I received this story endorses it 
as authentic, and names the gentleman to whom 
Lord E—— —— spoke. 

I learn from another friend the particulars of one 
of the other two presages of impending doom vouch- 
safed to this nobleman. It was a warning of his 
wife’s death, and was thus given: Shortly after her 
confinement, which she had passed through safely, 
he went from home to attend a wedding, and during 
his absence dreamt that he read in The Times 
newspaper an announcement of Lady E—— ——’s 
death on a day not far distant. The dream affected 
him a good deal, and his dejection the next day was 
apparent to every one. He returned home, found 
the Countess doing well, but soon after, she caught 
cold from being moved into a damp room; illness 
came on, and her husband was roused up one night 











with tidings of her being in a dangerous state. [t 
was the morning indicated by the dream. The Ear 
remembered it, and rose up (as he afterwards ex 
pressed it) with a yell of agony. Before nightfall 
she had expired. 


The blanks in Henderson’s narrative may 
easily be filled in. Archibald William Mont. 
gomerie, Earl of Eglinton, born in 1812, took 
to wife in 1841 Mrs. Theresa Howe-Cockerell 
who died suddenly at Eglinton Castle on 16 
Dec, 1853.. The earl’s second marriage, in 
1858, was to Adela Caroline Harriet Capel] 
who died of rheumatic fever in Edinburgh, 
51 Dec. 1860, at the age of thirty-two and 
just twenty-four days after the birth of her 
secénd daughter. The circumstances of the 
earl’s decease, some nine month’s later, were 
related in The Scotsman for 5 Oct. 1861: 


Death of the Earl of. Eglinton—The announce- 
ment that the sudden illness of the Earl of Eglinton 
has terminated fatally will be received with wide 
and sincere regret. As formerly mentioned, his 
Lordship intended to take part in the Golf Tourna- 
ment on Wednesday at St. Andrews, where he had 
been resident for a week previous, and had been 
regularly enjoying that healthful national game on 
the Links. On the previous evening, his Lordship 
dined with Mr John Whyte Melville, at Mount- 
Melville House, and was leaving the mansion when 
he was struck with apoplexy. He never rallied; 
continuing in a state of ,unconsciousness till his 
death, which took place at Mount-Melville yester- 
day morning, at half-past eight o’clock. 


When one considers the usual disparity 
between legend and fact, the. accounts of 
Eglinton’s death in Henderson’s Notes and in 
The Scotsman do not seem strikingly diver- 
‘gent, Tradition, with its emphasis on the 
dramatic, has transformed a stroke lasting 
two and a half days into instant death. 

The manner in which a gray old man, a 
bodach glas, became the attendant spirit of 
the Montgomeries is subject to conjecture, 
though not to demonstration. An early seal 
of the Montgomeries, dated 8 Oct. 1392, had 
for its crest the bearded head of an old man, 
a savage, or a Saracen—heralds differ— 
affronté and wearing a pointed, conical cap. 
An expression of wistful bewilderment over- 
spreads the weird countenance, which 
strangely reminds one of an apparition in 
George Sinclair’s ‘Satan’s Invisible World 
Discovered’: ‘‘ Reading to her self, she 
chanced to cast her eye to a little Chamber 
Door just over against her, where she spyed 
the head and face of an old man gray headed 
with a gray Beard, looking straight upon her, 
the distance being very short.’’ On most of 
the seals and crests of the Montgomeries from 
1392 down to the present day, the same head 
—or at least a similar one—is stamped. In 
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the early part of the fifteenth century it was 
supplanted temporarily by a lady’s head with 
a double-peaked hat, which in turn ‘emg 
place to a half-length female figure ho ding a 
savage head in her left hand. 

As the original reason for introducing the 
head of an old man, a savage, or a Saracen 
in their crest became obscured in the past, the 
Montgomeries may well have assimilated the 
mysterious being to their legend of a warn- 
ing spirit. Certainly no ancient Scottish 
family could afford to be without this super- 
natural appendage. Imagination need not 
go far afie lin seeking an explanation of the 
creature’s uncanny attendance. It was either 
an ancestor of the house, in which case its 
interest in the race was mournful and sym- 
pathetic, or it was an enemy which experi- 
enced a malignant and triumphant joy at the 
rospect of Montgomerie deaths and defeats. 
tf the latter, it was probably believed to he 
the ghost of-.a Cunningham, the chiefs’ of 
which clan were the earls of Glencairn, here- 
ditary foes of the Montgomeries. It was 
about the suppression of their feud that the 
Earl of Dunfermline wrote to James VI of 
Scotland on 7 Jan. 1607: ‘‘At the 
enterie of this yeare, we ar to beginne with 
the auldest fead hes bene of thame all, betuix 
the Earles of Eglinton and Glencairne, thair 
housses and haill consequentis, whilk hes ewer 
bene haddin aff all tymes bigane, wpon the 
Earle of Eglintounes minoritie and less age.’’ 

Such were the materials, or the types of 
material, from which Scott drew his Bodach 
Glas. The vitality of the warning spirit in 
Scottish legend offered sufficient justification 
for its introduction in “ Waverley ’ as a vivid 
detail in the portrayal of bygone manners. 


BrstriocRaPHicaL Notrr.—References not in- 
dicated in the text are: ‘ Dictionarium Scoto- 
Celticum ’ (1828); Chambers, ‘ Illustrations 
of the Author of ‘‘ Waverley”’,’ 2nd ed. 
(1825), pp. 31-4, 156, note; Lockhart, ‘ Life’ 
(1837-8), III, 228; William Fraser, ‘ Mem- 
orials of the Montgomeries’ (1859), I, 15, 
31, 36, 54, etc., and II, 16; ‘Letters and 
State Papers during the Reign of King James 
the Sixth ’ (1838), p. 95, as well as 82, 85-6, 
%-7, 106-7, 221-2. Illustrative material ma 
be found in ‘The Tale of the ‘‘ Bodac 
Glas,’ translated by Mary Mackellar, The 
Celtic Magazine, XII (1887), 12ff., and Alfred 
Nutt, ‘ Notes on the ‘‘ Bodach Glas.’ ”’ ibid. 
XII, 106-7; Walter Gregor, ‘ Guardian 
Spirits of Wells and Lochs,’ Folk-lore III 
(1802), 68; Scott, ‘Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft ’ (1830), p. 352; John Fullar- 
ton, “Historical Memoir of the Family of 





Eglinton and Winton’ (1864), pp. 94-5; W. 
R. Macdonald, ‘Scottish Armorial Seals’ 
(1904), pp. 251-4. 
CoteMan O. Paksons. 
414 West 120 Street, New York, N.Y. 





NOTES ON ‘HAVELOK.’ Il. 


1.—\HE — und of the Middle English 

‘ Havelok ’ poem contains some history, 
and a large proportion of detail from folk- 
lore and legend which has never been fully 
sifted. Thus, the story of Havelok’s peculiar 
and adventurous upbrin ing has more than 
one analogue deserving of discussion; and in 
particular, the legend of Cyrus the Persian 
as told in the ‘ History’ of the Greek Hero- 
dotus, appears to be a full-length analogue 
well worth repeating at some length. ‘ Have- 
lok’ belongs to the thirteenth century, and 
its hero presumably to the Viking age, while 
Herodotus flourished in the fifth century B.c. ; 
but remote as they are in time and place, the 
two stories appear sufficiently close to set up 
a detailed comparison. I quote and sum- 
marise from the famous translation of Hero- 
dotus by Rawlinson (1858). 

The mai Cyaxares had regained indepen- 
dence for his people the: Medes from the 
Scythian domination. His son Astyages, a 
ruler prone to ambitious or premonito 
visions, married his daughter Mandané, wit. 
some misgivings, to Cambyses a Persian of 
high birth. ‘‘ Thus Cambyses (for so was the 
Persian called) wedded Mandané, and took 
ther to his home, after which, in the very first 
year, Astyages saw another vision. He fan- 
cied that a vine grew from the womb of his 
daughter, and overshadowed the whole of 
Asia. After this dream, which he submitted 
also to the interpreters, he sent to Persia and 
fetched away Mandané, who .was now with 
child, and was not far from her time. On 
her arrival he set a watch over her, intending 
to destroy the child to which she should give 
birth; for the Magian interpreters had ex- 
pounded the vision to foreshow that the off- 
spring of his daughter would reign over ‘Asia 
in his stead.’’ The child was the boy Cyrus. 
Astyages sent for a relative, his trusted re- 
tainer Harpagus, and ordered him to take 
home the infant and slay it there. Harpagus 
with much reluctance agreed, and privately 
planned, since he could not bring himself to 
kill his own kith and his king’s sole heir, 
to get another to do the deed. He summoned 
therefore a herdsman of Astyages named 
Mitradates, who lived in a remote mountain 
region, and ordered him in turn to take and 
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slay the child. At his home the herdsman’s 
wife had just given birth to a child; to her 
Mitradates related his strange task, and told 
how a servant of Harpagus had revealed to 
him it was indeed the prince he had to 
slay. His wife’s heart was touched, and she 
persuaded her husband to kill her babe in- 
stead. Harpagus saw this child exposed, and 
unsuspecting ordered a royal funeral. 

Cyrus, under a new name, grew up with 
the herdsman. At the age of ten, however, 
the truth about him was revealed. In play 
with other boys of the village, he was elected 
king in their game, and in zealous execution 
of this role chastised severely the son of a 
noble Mede who refused his orders. The 
nobleman, thinking a slave child had done 
this shame to his son, complained to Astyages 
the king. Cyrus was summoned to the court, 
where the king by his demeanour suspected 
who he was and by threats of torture got the 
truth from the herdsman foster-father. 
Astyages then worked a cruel vengeance on 
Harpagus, slaying his young son and cutting 
the corpse into pieces which were cooked and 
fed to the unsuspecting father at a court 
banquet. As for Cyrus, the Magi persuaded 
the king that the oracles were already ful- 
filled by the boy’s brief reign as king of the 
other boys, and there was no fear of usurp- 
ation in the future; Cyrus was then sent 
back to his delighted family in Persia. (The 
herdsman’s wife who had cared for Cyrus had 
been a slave woman with the name “ bitch,”’ 
and to foster Cyrus’ reputation as the future 
leader in the eyes of the Persians, his real 

arents now spread the rumour that he had 

n s6upernaturally preserved by being 
suckled by a bitch.) 

Cyrus grew to be ‘‘ known as the bravest 
and most popular of all his compeers.’’ Har- 
pagus in Media now turned to him in hopes 
of active vengeance; thus encouraged, Cyrus 
found it an easy task to persuade the Per- 
sians to revolt against Astyages. ‘‘ As if God 
had deprived him of his senses,’ that aged 
king armed to resist the revolt but made Har- 
pagus his general, so that the resultant battle 
was a pure counterfeit, and in a last des- 
perate struggle Astyages’ force was utterly 
routed and he himself taken captive. So 
Cyrus and the Persians became masters of 
the Medes, and later spread their realm over 
Asia. Astyages was suffered to spend the 
rest of his days unharmed at his conquering 
grandson’s court. 

The main features of comparison with the 
‘ Havelok’ story are too obvious for detailed 
exposition. 





Havelok too is a king’s son; his | 





father Birkabeyn of Denmark entrusts the 
regency on his deathbed to a traitorous earl 
Godard, who, after killing Havelok’s two 
sisters, summons a poor fisherman Grim to 
take and drown the boy by night. Grim 
realises the boy is the true prince, and with 
his wife determines to save him; soon Grim 
is forced to set sail for England, where he 
settles at what is to be Grimsby, in Lincoln. 
shire. As a boy too Havelok asserts himself by 
his demeanour and outstanding strength, 
Meanwhile a parallel occurrence has arisen in 
England: the princess Goldborough is in the 
power of a second treacherous regent, the earl 
Godrich, who forces her to marry one he 
takes to be a mere peasant, but who is really 
by strange fate Havelok. Havelok has visions 
of future kingship which convince Gold- 
borough he is a true king’s son; they sail for 
Denmark and enlist the support of a power- 
ful earl named Ubbe; finally after a series 
of adventures which prove Havelok to be of 
royal birth, he is crowned king of Denmark, 
and defeats Godard, Havelok invades England 
to restore his wife to her rightful place, and 
at Lincoln defeats Godrich. 

The double story of Havelok and Gold- 
borough has no place in the'Cyrus legend, but 
there is an amazing similarity in the main 
characters and incidents: MHavelok (and 
Goldborough) matches Cyrus, Godard and 
Godrich together fit Astyages, Ubbe Harpa- 
gus, and even Grim and his wife Mitradates 
the herdsman and his family. 

2.—Two smaller details in the poem may 
be illustrated in similar fashion. At lines 
532ff. the fisherman Grim is promised his 
freedom by earl Godiard if he will take the 
infant Havelok and drown him that night in 
the sea: 

532 With-pan bu wilt pis child take 
And leden him with pe to-niht, 
pan pou sest be mone-liht 

535 Into pe se, and don him per-inne. . . 

The detail of the moon being up has not 
caught the attention of commentators, but it 
may be rather more significant than a mere 
tag put in to make up the rhyme. Often in 
medieval stories the rising of the moon sym- 
bolises disaster and the working of evil deeds. 
Thus, the Old English fragment ‘ The Fight 
at Finnsburg,’ lines 7f., 

Nu scyne§ pes ména 
Wadgol under wolcum, nu arisaj weadeda, 
‘‘ now shines the moon wandering behind the 
clouds, now arise deeds of woe.’’ d 
3.—At ‘ Havelok,’ lines 2808ff., the vic- 
torious Havelok at Lincoln orders his earls to 
pronounce judgment upon the traitor God- 
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rich, The sentence to our modern ideas is in- 
credibly cruel: he is to be bound lengthways 
to an’ ass and so dragged backwards through 
the streets to the place set up for him to be 
burnt alive: 

2820 And demden, him to binden faste 
Vp-on an asse swipe un-wraste 
Andelong, nouht ouer-pwert, 

His nose went unto pe stert, 
And so to Lincolne lede, 
2825 Shamelike in wicke wede .. . 


Such degrading punishment has, however, 
classical parallels. In particular we may 
quote, this time, for convenience, from Mon- 
taigne’s version, the story of Dionysius the 
elder who attacking Rhegium meted out much 
the same treatment to his rich captive Phyton. 
(Montaigne, Fssais, edit. 1595, I, i; ed. 
Albert Thibaudet, Bibl. de la Pléiade, Paris 
1937; p. 29): 

Dionysius le vieil, apres les longueurs et difficultez 
extremes, ayant prins la ville de Rege, et en icelle 
le capitaine Phyton, grand homme de bien, qui 
lavoit si obstineement defendue, voulut en tirer un 
tragique exemple de vengeance. Il luy dict pre- 
mierement comment, le jour avant, il avoit faict 
noyer son fils et tous ceux de sa parenté. A quoi 
Phyton respondit seulement, qu’ils en estoient 
d'un jour plus heureux que luy. Apres il le fit 
despouiller et saisir & des bourreaux et le trainer 
par la ville en le foitant tres ignominieusement et 
cruellement, et en outre le chargeant de felonnes 
paroles et contumelieuses. Mais il eut le courage 
tousjours constant, sans se perdre. . . Dionysius, 
lisant dans les yeux de la commune de son armée 
qu’au lieu de s’animer des bravades de cet ennemy 
vaincu, au mespris de leur chef et de son triomphe, 
elle allait s’amollissant par l’estonnement d’une si 
rare vertu, et marchandoit de se mutiner, estant a 
mesme d’arracher Phyton d’entre les mains de ses 
sergens, feit cesser ce martyre, et 4 cachettes 
lenvoya noyer en la mer... 

L. WHITBREAD. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Brptrocrapuicat Norte. 


(HE first year covered by the Annual 

Register was 1758. Its full title was 
“The Annual Register, or a View of the His- 
tory, Politics and Literature for the Year 
1758. London. Printed for J. Dodsley in 
Pall Mall.’’? The J. Dodsley was James Dods- 
ley, a younger brother of the more famous 
Robert Dodsley, poet, dramatist and booksel- 
ler® with whom he was in partnership in R. 
and J. Dodsley of Pall Mall, booksellers 
and publishers, to which business he succeeded 
in 1759, five years before the death of his 
brother. It was R. and J. Dodsley who sug- 
gested to Johnson, whose publisher Dodsley 


was, the compilation of his Dictionary and 








their name areas among those of the five 
associated publishers of the first edition of 
that work, The Annual Register owed its 
initiation to Robert Dodsley and has been 
described as his most important commercial 
achievement. Its first editor was Edmund 
Burke who received a salary of £100 per 
annum and retained his connexion with the 
Register for thirty years. In view of its 
subsequent history it is of interest that 
among the partners of Dodsley in the pro- 
duction of another literary periodical in 1746 
appear the names of Longman and Rivington. 

For the year 1780 a rival appeared The 
New Annual Register or General Repository 
of History, Politics and Literature... To 
which is prefixed a short review of the prin- 
cipal transactions of the present reign. Lon- 
don. Printed for G, Robinson, Paternoster- 
Row, 1874." This continued to appear 
annually until the issue of 1826 which was 
the last. In general scheme and appearance 
it resembled its precursor, 

Eleven years later, in 1795, appeared a 
closer rival in which apparently Dodsley him- 
self was interested: ‘‘ The Annual Register, 
or a View of the History, Politics and Litera- 
ture for the year 1791. London: Printed for 
F. and C. Rivington, No. 62 St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard; sold also by J. Dodsley, Pall 
Mall. 1795.”” James Dodsley, the proprietor of 
the original Annual did not die until 1797, 
according to the contemporary Gentleman’s 
Magazine and this date is accepted by the 
‘D.N.B.’ Nevertheless the title-page of the 
original Dodsley or Otridge issue for 1793 
speaks of ‘‘ the executors of the late Mr. 
James Dodsley.’’ The original Annual, 
known as “‘ Dodsley’s’’ appeared also for 
that year with the names of a number of other 
firms associated with ‘‘the Proprietors of 
Dodsley’s Annual Register’’ on the title- 
page. In those days, and for long after, it 
was the practice in the publishing and book- 
selling trades for ‘‘ trade books,”’ that is to 
say books for which a number of publishers 
undertook to buy a certain number of copies . 
and in return to have their names on the title- 
page, to be published. 

Since that year, without a break, the title- 
page of the Annual Register has borne 
similarly a number of names. The first of these 
associated publishers was W. Otridge and 
Son and in consequence this series is some- 
times known as the Otridge series. In fact 
the 1793 issue appeared as ‘“‘ Printed by 
assignment from the Executors of the late 
Mr. James Dodsley, for W. Otridge and 


Son,’’ etc. In the following year the inscrip- 
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tion was ‘“‘London, printed by G. Auld, 
Greville Street, for the Proprietors of Dods- 
ley’s Annual Register, W. Otridge and Son,”’ 
etc, By 1801 the name of sley had 
finally disappeared and the book appeared as 
“Printed by T. Burton, No. 31 Little Queen 
Street, for W. Otridge and Son’”’ and fifteen 
other associates. 

The Rivington series continued side by side 
with the Dodsley and Otridge one until 1825 
when the two amalgamated. J. Dodsley’s 
name appeared on the Rivington series only 
in its first issue. Henceforth it was published 
by F. and C. Rivington alone, F. C. and J. 
Rivington in 1793 and then sometimes F. C. 
and J. Rivington, sometimes C. and J. 
Rivington until its end. The combined edi- 
tion of 1825 appeared as: 


London. 
Printed for Baldwin, Cradock and Joy 
C. and J. Rivington 


and fourteen associates. 

This association between the two rival firms 
continued until 1837, after which year J. G. 
and F. Rivington were the sole principal 

roprietors. They continued until 1889 as 
Rivingtons of Waterloo Place. The F. and 
C. Rivington who started the opposition 
series in 1791 were Francis and Charles, the 
eldest and sixth sons of John Rivington, the 
publisher, who had inherited his business 
from his father, Charles Rivington, the lead- 
ing theological publisher of his day. Francis 
and Charles were succeeded in the business 
by Francis’ son John and Charles’ sons, 
George and Francis. 

Of the present publishers, Longmans, Green 
and Co. first appeared in the 1803 issue as 
Longman, Hurst, Rees and Orme as second 
in a list of sixteen associated publishers. In 
1814 they became Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme and Brown, but had then fallen to the 
fourth place. In 1823 Brown had been taken 
from the name of the firm and in 1827 the 
name of Hurst was also removed. In 1837 
the name appeared as Longman, Orme and 
Co.. in 1839 as Longman and Co., in 1866 
as Longmans and Co. In 1890 they became 
the principal publishers as Longmans, Green 
and Co. Twenty-six years earlier, a new 
series had commenced under the title ‘‘ The 
Annual Register; a Review of Public Events 
at home and abroad for the year 1863. New 
Series. London, Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, 
Longman and Co., Hamilton and Co., Simp- 
kin and Co... . E. Bumpus.. . and Riving- 


tons, Oxford.”’ 
Simpkin, Marshall’s name first appeared on 
the title-page of 1820 as Simpkin and Mar- 











shall. In that year when the competition 
with the Rivington series was keen, the Regis. 
ter is in two volumes of 1,417 

in all, In 1834 oa 905 and Marshall $e 
came Simpkin, Marshall and Co., in 1839 
Simpkin and Co., in 1879 again Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. and in-1889 Simpkin, Mar 
shall, Hamilton, Kent and Co, 

John Murray’s first appearance was in 
1917. J. and EB. Bumpus appeared first, ag 
J. Bumpus, in 1839, changing to E. Bumpns 
in 1856 and J. and E. Bumpus in 189 
Bickers and Son were Bickers and Bush in 
1858 and Bickers and Son in 1863. 


A. M. H, 


SOME RADCLIFFE TRUSTEES AND 
THEIR ARMS. 


AT a moment in our ’social evolution, when 

the voluntary hospitals, like the volun- 
tary schools, seem on the point of absorption 
into a national system of educational and 
medical service, these notes on one of the most 
beneficent trusts in our history may be of in- 
terest, particularly to those familiar with 
that noble monument to its founder which 
dominates every view of Oxford. By what it 
may be hoped is an auspicious coincidence the 
two collections of heraldic shields here dis- 
cussed are contemporary with the deliverance 
of Europe from perils only less terrible than 
those which now threaten it, The first group 
ornaments the basement of the Radclifie 
Tower; 1716-19, at University College and 
commemorates the trustees and executors of 
Radcliffe’s will, dated 13 Sept. 1714; the 
second decorates the roof corbels of the tran- 
sept at Wolverton Church, Bucks, which the 
trustees, as lords of the manor and patrons 
of the living, rebuilt in Neo-Norman style in 
the years 1807-1815. Both buildings were 
surveyed by the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments which failed, however, to 
recognise or record their heraldry ; Gutch did 
both in the appendix to University College 
in Wood’s ‘Colleges and Halls’; but the 
shields at Wolverton have hitherto escaped all 
notice. 


The Commissioners’ Report, ‘ City of Ox- ° 


ford,’ 1939, p. 118, dismisses the Radcliffe 
Tower in the sentence ‘‘ the gate hall hgs a 
panelled fan-vault (plate 5) of two bays with 
shields of arms.’’ In fact, all the coats are 
on cartouches, not shields, and only two, those 
of Radcliffe and the College, are in the vault. 
The other four are on the side walls. They 


are: 
1. N.E., Quarterly per fesse indented gold 
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and gules, Bromley, in pretence on an 
escocheon silver a griffin vert. 

The Rt. Hon. William Bromley, M.P., 
p.C.L., Christ Church, son and heir of Sir 
William Bromley of Baginton, was Burgess 
of the University from 1701 to his death in 
1731, Speaker in 1710 and Secretary of State 
in 1713., His office as well as his high repu- 
tation for political prudence and for honesty 
(‘D.N.B.’) made him a suitable trustee; but 
he was connected by marriage with the 
Longuevilles from whom _ Radcliffe had 
bought, for ‘more than £40,000, says Lips- 
a (‘ Bucks ’ IV, 414), the manor of Wol- 
yerton in 1713. Hie ‘portrait is in Christ 
Church Hall and the Examination Schools 
(Mrs, Lane Poole’s ‘ Catalogue’) ‘ The Visi- 
tation of Shropshire’ (Harl. Soc. xxviii. p. 
71) says that the inescocheon, like the stan- 
dard in the family crest, was ‘‘ given as an 
honourable augmentation to Sir John Brom- 
ley, of Bartomley, for his valiant recovery of 
the standard at the battle of Corbie which 

receded the passage of the Soame and the 
attle of Agincourt.”’ 

2. S.E., Sable a bend ermine between 
cotises flowered at the outer edges gold, Keck. 

Anthony Keck of Great Tew was son, by 
Jane, daughter and heir of Major Dunch, of 
Pusey, Berks, of Francis Keck, only son of 
Sir Anthony Keck, Commissioner of the Great 
Seal in 1688, whose trustees bought Great 
Tew from Viscount Falkland ‘in 1698. 
(‘D.N.B.’; Sturge-Gretton ‘ Three Centuries 
in North Oxfordshire’ p. 246; Noble’s 
‘Protectoral House of Cromwell’ ii, 447). 
When the male issue of Sir Anthony failed 
the estate passed to his daughter’s grandson, 
Anthony Tracy, who took the name and arms 
of Keck (Burke ‘ Extinct Baronetcies’). He 
married, 1736, Susan, ob. 1755, daughter of 
the 4th Duke of Hamilton by whom he was 
ancestor of the*EKarl of Wemyss. On his 
hatchment in Great Tew Church, 1767, the 
cotises are flory on both edges, agreeing with 
the blazon given in Burke’s ‘General 
Armory.’ Le Neve, ‘Pedigrees of the Knights’ 
(Harl. Soc.. viii. 419) says that ‘‘ this is the 
old coat of Kelke not Keck in the ordinarys.”’ 

S.W., Azure flowered gold and a lion 
gold a canton of Ulster, Beaumont. 

Sir George Beaumont, 4th Baronet, D.C.L., 
M.P., died unmarried 1737.  (Burke’s 
sere ’; Nichols’ ‘ Leicestershire,’ ii, 


4. N.W., Gold a cheveron between three 
trefoils sable, Sclater. 

Thomas Sclater, said by Gutch (App. 234) 
to be of Gray’s Inn, L 
Radcliffe’s man of law. 


ondon, was probably: 


When Gutch recorded the arms in 1786 the 
field was gules and the charges silver. 

When I discovered and identified the shields 
at. Wolverton in the autumn of 1938 I sug- 
gested to the Trustees that they should 
cleaned and retouched. When the work was 
undertaken by Mr. George Nutt, of Oxford, 
it was found that they were painted on white 
metal, probably tin, screwed to an oak facing 
dowelled on to the corbels and that the colours 
were almost as good as on the day they were 
painted. The arms are: 

1. Party silver and sable ermined a 
cheveron charged with five lozenges all 
counterchanged between three fiéurs de lyse 
gold, Addington. 

In pretence, quartérly 1 and 4 azure three 
demi-leopards gold, Hammond of Cheam, 2 
and 3 gules a cheveron ermine between three 
pheons gold, Arnold. 

Henry Addington, first Viscount Sidmouth. 
‘D.N.B.’; Burke’s Peerage.’) 

He married first, 1781, Ursula Mary, ob. 
1811, daughter and co-heir of Leonard Ham- 
mond of Cheam. He was appointed a Trustee 
in 1804 and died in 1844. He is best remem- 
bered in Canning’s couplet : 

Pitt is to Addington 
As London is to Paddington. ° 

2. Sable a helmet between three pheons 
pointing to the centre silver, Dolben, impal- 
ing silver three bars sable, Affleck; in 

retence, quarterly 1 and 4 sable three 

eopards silver, English, 2 and 3 Reason, gules 
a lion gold a cross formy vair in the quarter, 
quartering Sheldon, sable a fess silver between 
three sheldrakes. In chief the badge of Ulster. 
Sir William Dolben, M.P., third baronet 
of Finedon, Northants (‘ D.N.B.’; Wotton’s 
‘ Baronetage’; Betham’s ‘ Baronetage’). He 
married first, 1748, Judith, daughter and heir 
of Hugh Reason of Hampnells, Sussex, by 
the daughter and heir of Sir Joseph Sheldon, 
Lord Mayor of London, and secondly, 1789, 
Charlotte, daughter of Gilbert Affleck of Dal- 
ham Hall, Suffolk. He represented Oxford 
University in seven Parliaments, 1768-1806. 
He was appointed a Trustee in 1773 and died 
in 1814 before the work on the church was 
completed. His portrait is at Christ Church. 
3. Azure a fleur de lys gold, Digby, im- 
paling azure a fleur de lys gold between in 
chief three crescents and in base three molets 
two and one silver, Montolieu, Baron de 
Saint Hippolite. 

Wriothesly Digby, son and heir of 
Wriothesly, second son of William 5th Baron 
Digby (Burke’s ‘ Peerage’). He married, 





1783, a daughter of Col. Montolieu, Baron of 
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Saint Hippolite (Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory’), was appointed a Trustee in 1799 
and — in 1827. 


4. Silver a fesse sable between three fire- 


balls, Cartwright, impaling azure a cheveron, 


between three eagle’s heads rased_ gold, 
Aubrey. William Ralph Cartwright, M.P., 
of Aynho, married as his second wife, 1810, 
Julia Frances, daughter of Col. Richard 
Aubrey, of Boarstall, by Frances, daughter of 
the Hon. Wriothesly Digby and sister of 
Wriothesly Digby (‘ History of the Com- 
moners,’ ii, 438). He was appointed a Trustee 
in 1813 and died in 1847. 

5. Silver a cheveron between three stars 
sable, Mordaunt, impaling, quarterly 1 and 
4 vert six scallop shells silver, Holbeach,, 2 
and 3 ermine a lion gules crowned gold in a 
border of Cornwall, Cornwall. In chief the 
badge of Ulster. 

Sir Charles Mordaunt, 8th baronet, M.P., 
of Christ Church, married, 1807, Marianne, 
daughter of William MHolbeach of Farn- 
borough, Northants, by Catherine, daughter 
and heir of Col. Cornwall (Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age’; ‘ History of the Commoners’ i, 660; 
Miller’s ‘Rambles Round Edghill,’ p. 58; 
Visitation Warwick, Harl. Soc., lxji, 77). He 
became a Trustee in 1807 and died 1823. 

6. Silver a cheveron between three griffins 
sable, Finch, impaling, quarterly 1 and 4 
barry of ten gold and sable, Boteville, 2 and 
3 silver a lion tail knotted gules, Thynne. 

Heneage Finch, 4th Earl of Aylesford, mar- 
ried, 1781, Louisa daughter of Thomas 
Thynne, 1st Marquess of Bath. (‘ Complete 
Peerage’ i, 366; Burke’s ‘ Peerage’; Topo- 
grapher and Genealogist iii, 468). 

He was appointed a Trustee in 1804 and 
died in 1812 before the completion of the 
new church, Mr, Cartwright being appointed 
in his place, For the dates of appointment 
here given I have to thank Mr. Edgar L. 
Pilditch, of Messrs. Longbourne, Stevens and 
Powell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the present 
Secretary to the Trustees, who very kindly 
consulted for me the Deeds of Appointment 
of Trustees and the old Minute Books of 
Meetings. 

E. A. GREENING LaMBORN. 


AN AMERICAN PAMPHLET: ELBERT 

HUBBARD (See clxxx. 205, 264).—As 
the hero of Elbert Hubbard’s pamphlet ‘ A 
Message to Garcia,’ the death of Major 
Andrew Rowan is deserving of mention in 
‘N. and Q.’ According to The Times of 12 
Jan. 1943 this veteran of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War of 1898 died in an army hospital at 











‘San Francisco on 10 January. 
Hubbard truly says: 

McKinley gave Rowan a letter to be delivered to 
Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did not ask, 
““ Where is he at?” By the eternal! there is a 
man whose form should be cast in deathless bronze 
and the statue placed in every college of the land, 


L. M. W. 


RAY’S ELEGY: A RESTORED READ.- 
ING.—Grant Duff in his ‘ Notes from a 
Diary,’ 1896-1901, makes two references to 
line 35 of Gray’s Elegy. Under 14 Sept. 
1896 he writes: 

It appears that only quite recently has the true 
text of a verse in Gray’s Elegy been restored. For 
several generations it was customary to print 

‘“* Await alike the inevitable hour.” 
It ought to be 

** Awaits alike the inevitable hour.” 
Under 17 Jan. 1900, he notes a visit to the 
British Museum, during which he looked at 
a MS. of the Elegy, written most carefully 
by the poet’s own hand. It left no doubt that 
he wrote ‘‘ Awaits.’’ This is also the read- 
ing of the original MS. now preserved in the 
Memorial Buildings at Eton, according to the 
‘ Poems of Gray and Collins,’ Oxford edition, 
revised, of 1937. ‘‘ Await,’’ as Grant Duff 
notes, was the usual reading. It appears in 
Mitford’s first edition of Gray’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1814, and the ‘Oxford Book of English 
Verse,’ 1900 [corrected since. —Ep.], both of 
which I have before me as I write. 

So Grant Duff is right about the text, but I 
am not sure about the awkward inversion he 
considers it to involve. A singular verb 
appears in Horace several times with two 
nominatives before it, and there are more in 
Odes I, 24: 

cui Pudor et Iustitiae soror, 

incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 

quando. ullum inveniet parem? 
The better MSS. have the verb in the singular 
and Orelli and other editors of authority have 
no hesitation in retaining it. Bentley goes so 
far as to say that any plural verb in such a 
position shows a corrupt text., This freedom 
from strict grammar is subject to the rule 
that the last noun mentioned must be in the 
singular, and Gray’s “all” is a singular, 
as in the ‘Hymn to Ignorance’: 

And all was ignorance, and all was night. 


He was learned enough to recall the Horatian 
license and follow it for the sake of euphony. 
In fact, he has copied this very passage Im 
the Ode quoted above and its use of the 
singular in his unfinished Latin poem ‘De 
Principiis Cogitandi,’ Book iv, 9: 


As Elbert 
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Vultum, quo nunquam Pietas’ nisi rara—Fidesque, 

Altus amor Veri, et purum spirabat Honestum. 
The classical scholar, B. H. Kennedy, printed 
his version of the Elegy in Latin hexameters 
in ‘ Sabrinae Corélla, and oddly enough his 
rendering of the line will read both ways. 
After two clauses with ‘‘si quid ’’ he writes: 


omne manet pariter non egorabilis horae eventus. 


Here the last word may be singular or 
plural, as in'Georgic IV, 397. This sin- 
gular verb instead of plural occurs in Ovid 
sometimes where it is suggested by metrical 
convenience, but there is no such reason for 
it in the Ode of Horace cited. Virgil follows 
the same idiom in the Aeneid, as Gray doubt- 
less knew. He is full of Latin reminiscence. 
His ‘‘ Vultum quo,”’ for instance, is like the 
“Vultu, quo”’ of Aeneid I, 255. 

V. R. 


[Was Kipling also consciously Horatian in his 
“The tumult and the shouting dies ’*?—Ep.] 


‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.’—Birkbeck 

Hill notes in his edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson, III, 299, that the wrangle between 
Johnson and Mrs. Knowles about a convert 
to Quakerism ended thus, according to the 
Dialogue in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1791, lxi. p. 502: 

Mrs. K.: ‘‘I hope, Doctor, thou wilt not 
remain unforgiving; and that you will renew 
your friendship, and joyfully meet at last in 
those bright regions where Pride and Preju- 
dice can never enter.”’ 

Hill added the query, ‘“‘ Did Miss Austen 
find here the title of Pride and Prejudice 
for her novel ?’’ but this has been displaced 
in Dr. L. F, Powell’s revised edition. 

Austin Dobson’s notes on this title, rather 
oddly, appear not in his introduction to the 
book but in that to ‘ Sense and Sensibility.’ 
He quotes Madame D’Arblay: 

“The whole of this unfortunate business,”’ 
says a certain didactic Dr. Lyster, talking in 
capitals towards the end of volume three of 
‘Cecilia,’ ‘“‘ has been the result of PRIDE 
and PREJUDICE.” 

Dobson suggests, however, that the title 
follows naturally after that of ‘Sense and 
Sensibility,’ and that ‘‘the passage in 
Madame D’Arblay is a mere coincidence.”’ 
But what seems original is often later found 
to be due to a faint, half-conscious memory. 
This may have suggested the combination, 
but so, too, may a third source. Gibbon, in 


his ‘ History,’ Chap. 2, writes of the freed- 
men of Rome; 


Without destroying the distinction of ranks, a 
distant prospect of freedom and honours was pre- 





sented, even to those whom pride and prejudice 
almost disdained to number among the human 
species, 

I do not suppose that Jane Austen would 
have had the time and energy to get through 
Gibbon, but this is an early chapter. She 
would have relished, one thinks, his ironical 
way and she seems to have read Henry’s 
* History of England.’ 

T.€.@. 


N AFTERTHOUGHT IN JOHNSON’S 
LIFE OF ADDISON.—An undated 
scrap, J. to John Nichols, now in the posses- 
sion of Professor F. W. Hilles, runs thus: 
‘*Mr. Johnson wishes that Mr. Nichol (sic) 
could favour him for one hour with the Drum- 
mer, and Steele’s original preface.’’ On the 
verso, in a hand not J’s, which as I have not 
seen it-I may presume to be N’s, is this note: 
‘‘ last Sheet of Vol. 4—Sheet Ii of Vol. 5 and 
last Sheet—last Sheet of Vol. 6.’’ I think I 
can show the relevance of one of these entries 
to the text of the letter. The only reference to 
‘The Drummer’ in the index to Hill’s edi- 
tion of the ‘ Lives ’ is at the end of the ‘ Life’ 
of Addison. ‘‘ His humour. . . as Steele 
observes, is peculiar to himself.’’ This refers 
to Steele’s dedication to ‘The Drummer’: 
‘* He was above all men in that talent we 
call humour” (I quote Bohn’s ‘ Works v 
(1856), 151.) Now in J’s original Prefaces 
in ten volumes, 1779-81, the ‘ Life’ of Addi- 
son is in vol, v (1781). The quotation from 
Steele is not indeed in sheet Ii of this volume, 
nor is it in the last sheet. But it is in the 
last sheet of the ‘ Life’ of Addison proper, 
K6 recto, p. 155. Perhaps then we may 
conclude that J. made a last-minute addition 

at this point. 

R. W. C. 


HE LATTER, LAST-NAMED.—English 
has for some years been dropping the 
use of the comparative where two persons or 
things are concerned. We say now, not ‘‘ the 
better of two,’’ but ‘“‘ the best,’’ using the 
superlative. Yet writers commonly retain 
the comparative where the superlative is cor- 
rect, where three things are in view. Here is 
an instance from ‘The Bruce-Partington 
Plans’ in the stories of Sherlock Holmes 
entitled ‘ His Last Bow’: 

The only men worth considering are Adolph 
Meyer . . .; Louis La Rothiére . . .; and Hugo 
Oberstein. . . The latter was known to be in town 
on Monday. . 

One might take ‘‘latter’’ to refer to La 
Rothiére, but Oberstein is the man meant. 
So ‘‘ last-named ”’ should have been used, to 
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indicate the third of the three. But this 
clearer indication of position seems to. have 
gone out. I have never seen it in my recent 
reading of all sorts of books. ‘‘ Latter’’ has 
taken its place. The English language is so 
fine an instrument at its best that it deserves 
to be treated with more care. 
SENEx. 


HE INVASION OF PEMBROKESHIRE 
BY THE FRENCH: A LYING RE- 
PORT.—At 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 22 Feb. 
1797, four French warships bearing the 
Second Legion of Francs under Chef de 
Brigade Tate, anchored off Pencaer in Fish- 
guard Bay. The landing of the men up a 
steep cliff began at 5 o’clock and went on till 
2 on Thursday morning. 

The fact of the landing was announced in 
the Gazette on Saturday, the 25th. 
that the first report of it in all the London 
dailies except one consisted of a few lines 
based on the Gazette’s announcement. The 
exception was the Morning Chronicle, which 
on Monday, the 27th, had a lo article, 
partly news and partly comment. The news 
section stated that Lord Cawdor “ took 
command of the defending force but, not 
being a military man, he submitted to. the 
direction of Captain Mansel, who put the 
little fort of Fishguard into a good state of 
defence and took such judicious positions as 
soon convinced the French that they had no 
choice but to lay down their arms.’ Ananias 
himself could not beat this sentence. Except 
that Cawdor was not ‘‘a military man” 
there is not one word of truth in it; to one 
who knows the facts it is ludicrously false. 

On “ February 24th nine p.m.” Lord Mil- 
ford, the Lord Lieutenant, writing to the 
Duke of Portland, the Home Secretary, says 
‘*Mr. Mansel, who will have the honour to 
deliver this to your Grace, is commissary for 
the French prisoners [taken during the 
previous four years of war and confined at 
Pembroke], under whose care they have ex- 
perienced every indulgence and attention pos- 
sible, He is a young man of infinite skill 
in his profession as a surgeon and _ well 
worthy of your Grace’s protection.’’ There 
can be no doubt that Mansel was the 
Chronicle’s misinformant. 

Cawdor was in 1797 forty years old, 
a great landowner, a traveller, linguist, 
F.R.S, F.S.A., who had been a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons before he 
was raised to the House of Lords. To believe 
that*such a man would be guided by a young 
sawbones come heaven knows whence calls for 
a bigger swallow than Jonah’s whale had. 


I believe’ 





The Duke of Rutland, who was Cawdor’s 
guest in August 1797, says that though he 
was not a professional soldier, he had studied 
‘* military tactics.”’ Moreover the writing of a 
letter of three sentences proved to be the 
only “‘ military tactics ’’ needed. 

On the evening of Thursday, before he had 
been a single day on shore or seen a single red- 
coat, Tate wrote proposing to ‘‘ enter into 
negotiations for a surrender.’’ Cawdor 
replied that ‘‘ with the superiority of the 
forces under his command, which was hourly 
increasing ”’ he could accept nothing less than 
unconditional surrender. In fact he had 340 
volunteers, 100 militia, and 150 seamen—59 
in all—to Tate’s 1,300 trained soldiers, In 
an official report Cawdor names ten men who 
had helped him. I need hardly say that 
‘““ Captain’ Mansel’s was not among them. 
And as for ‘‘ the little fort of Fishguard” 
Colonel Vaughan, the Commandant, would 
have thrown into the sea any strange stripling 
who tried to advise him. (It is quite possible 
that Mansel was at Fishguard with the 
militia, who had been guarding the prisoners 
at Pembroke). 

Davip Satmon. 

Narbeth, Pem. 


RAY’S SO-CALLED PROPHECY OF 
AERIAL WARFARE.—Ever since The 
Times in November 1940 (‘‘ Old and True” 
ccclviii.) gave publicity to an English ver- 
sion of the concluding lines of Gray’s Luna 
Habitabilis, the Latin exercise which Gray 
wrote as an undergraduate at Cambridge in 
the year 1737, the impression has been wide- 
nop that Gray foresaw war or fighting in 
the air. The relevant lines are: 
The time will come, when thou shalt lift thine eyes 
To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 
While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 
Stare at the flying fleets of wondrous birds. 
The authorship of these lines and four more 
is apparently unknown, but their fame has 
spread everywhere, because soon after they 
had been printed in The Times they were 
_ further publicity in many newspapers 
y the National War Savings Committee 
which used them as an advertisement and for 
that purpose had them illustrated with 4 
sprightly drawing, in the eighteenth century 
manner, of ‘‘ aged peasants ’’ staring into the 
sky. There has been more than one public 
discussion of the lines, and it seems to be 
universally assumed that Gray was speaking 
of aerial warfare, as indeed the English sug- 
ts, 


‘The time will come,’”’ however, if it has’ 


not already come, for Gray’s Latin to be re- 
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considered. Now the idea of aerial warfare 
is based solely on the ‘‘ long-drawn battle”’ 
of the version; but Gray’s Latin for this is 
simply longos coetus—‘‘long trains,’ as 
Gray would have put it, or “long com- 
panies ’’—not a military expression, and not 
implying war at all. What Gray had in 
mind was merely men in the future flying to 
the moon, and England becoming ‘‘ mistress ”’ 
as the last line says, ‘‘ of the conquered air.”’ 
Gray, it is submitted, was not thinking of 
aerial warfare or anything like it. The 
translation has given a wrong impression, 
It is perhaps worth while adding that 
Gray’s original is to be found only in a few 
of the many editions of Gray. Mason and 
other early editors ignored it; it was re- 
printed as a forgotten curiosity in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine some 80 or 90 years after it 
had been written, as Gray’s, but with no 
version; Northup’s concordance to Gray 
(1912) records no version of it or comment 
on it; and to judge by the general neglect it 
must be the least-known piece of Gray’s com- 
ition. The late Leonard Whibley in two 
ull articles in Blackwood about Gray at Cam- 
bridge, makes no reference to it. Another 
version of part of the concluding lines 
appeared under the signature of a corres- 
ndent ‘“G. G. L.”? in The Times Literary 
upplement of 4 Jan. 1917. 


C. W. Bropriss. 
8. Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


PONTS WITH PALINDROME.—It would 
be interesting to ascertain “the full num- 
ber of English churches that contain a font 
bearing a palindrome, or verse that reads the 
same when the letters of which it is composed 
are taken in reverse order, so that it readis 
the same either backwards or forwards. One 
recalls the octagonal font in the Church at 
Sandbach (see Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire,’ iii, 
109), which is ornamented with large acan- 
thus leaves and bears the date, 1667. It is 
inscribed on the outside: 

“NIPVON . ANOMHMA . MH . MONAN 


has a handsome font (now temporarily placed 
out of danger) bearing a Greek line similar, 
I believe, to that found on the font in St. 
Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate. 

Kinnerley, near Oswestry, possesses a font 
vith palindromic inscription. Another, at 
Middleton-Scriven, near¢ Bridgnorth, has 
sich an inscription ; it may be roughly trans- 
lated: “ W (away) my Transgressions, 
and not my Face only.’’ It, however, is stated 








by Dr. Cranage in ‘ Churches of <= saeping 
p. 330, to be on the inside of the bowl. 


Mavrice W. BrockwELt. 


HE NOVELIST’S MATERIAL.—In Basil 

Champneys’s ‘ Coventry Patmore’ (1900), 
i, 159-160, he prints Aubrey de Vere’s record 
of a conversation with Patmore in 1854: 


He called on me one day in a state of unusual 
excitement and animation. Its cause he did not 
care to conceal. There was, he assured me, one 
particular theme for Poetry, the more serious im- 
portance of which had been singularly missed by 
most poets of all countries, frequently as they had 
taken its name in vain. That Theme was Love; not 
a mere caprice of fancy, or Love as, at best, a 
mere ymaginative Passion—but Love in the deeper 
and softer sense of the word. The Syren [sic] 
woman had been often sung by the Pagan Poets 
of old time, and the Fairy woman, by the Trouba- 
dours of the Middle Ages. But that Love in 
which, as he affirmed, all the Loves centre, and 
that Woman who is the rightful sustainer of them 
all, the Inspiration of Youth, and the Consolation 
of Age, that Love and that Woman, he asserted, 
had seldom been sung sincerely and effectively ! 
He had himself long since selected that theme as 
the chief one of his poetry, but, often as he had 
made the attempt, it had never succeeded in his 
judgment. But a double change had come to him. 

The Poet had lately undergone a severe and 
painful malady and for him the Daughters of 
Melody had been brought low—as he had feared, 
for ever. But his health had returned, and the 
Spring flowers had had their resurrection. He had 
made one attempt more, and this time a success- 
ful one. . . He had written with a facility he had 
never known before; and his poem was already 
nearly finished. In a few weeks more ‘ The Angel 
in the House’ appeared. 


Mr, Champneys adds: ‘‘ It is evident that 
‘The Angel in the House’ means here the 
first instalment of the poem ‘The Be- 
trothal’”’; and lower down on the same page 
he quotes from Patmore himself: 


The first Book of the Angel in the House took 
only six weeks in the writing, though I had thought 
of little else for several years before. 


In her ‘ Memories of Victorian London ’ 
(1912), the novelist, Mrs. L. B. Walford, 
wrote of an afternoon call by Patmore in July 
1887, and represents him as saying to her: 


. . . what grew upon me was the conviction that 
though poets from all time had sung of love, the 
object of that love was always the Siren woman, 
or the Fairy woman, or some lovely creature of 
that kind—but not the woman as woman—not the 
Inspirer and Beautifier of daily life, not the Presid- 
ing Deity of the Home. 

That was what I longed to depict, and all at 
once I felt the power to do it. 

{ had been laid low, very low, by an illness; but 
when the illness left me, a strange new spring of life 
seemed bursting into flower within my breast. I 
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felt that I must write, and that I could. 
wonderful feeling. In six weeks I had completed 
the first book of the poem, calling it ‘The Be- 
trothal.’ I was on fire all the time—could neither 
eat, sleep nor think of anything else. 


Fanny PRICE. 


ROWNING: ALBUM VERSES.—In the 
Century Magazine for November 1882 

there appeared the facsimile of a contribu- 
tion to the album of a young American lady, 
whose name is not given. The first ten lines 
are the epilogue to ‘ Dramatic Idyls: Second 
Series,’ 1880. The last ten lines are a post- 
script which was never incorporated with the 
poem, but which lovers of Browning will like 
to write into their own copies. The album- 
verses are signed and dated. ‘‘ Robert Brown- 
ing, Venice, Oct. 14, ’80.”’ 

Touch him ne’er so lightly, into song he broke: 

Soil so quick-receptive,—not one feather-seed, 

Not one flower-dust fell but straight its fall awoke 

Vitalizing virtue: song would song succeed 

Sudden as spontaneous—prove a poet-soul !” 


Indeed? 
Rock’s the song-soil rather, surface hard and 
bare: 
“Sun and dew their mildness, storm and frost their 
rage 


Vainly both expend,—few flowers awaken there: 
Quiet in its cleft broods—what the after age 
Knows and names a pine, a nation’s heritage. 


Thus I wrote in London, musing on my betters, 
Poets dead and gone: and lo, the critics cried 
“* Qut on such a boast !"—as if I dreamed that 
fetters 
Binding Dante, bind up—me! as if true pride 
Were not also humble ! 
So I smiled and sighed 


As I oped your book in Venice this bright 
morning, 

Sweet ~g friend of mine ! and felt the clay or 
san 

—Whatsoe’er my soil be,—break—for praise or 
scorning— 


Out in graceful fancies—weeds, but weeds expand 
Almost into flowers—held by such a kindly hand ! 
Robert Browning. Venice, Oct. 14, ’80. 


A. B. D. 


RNOLD ON DISRAELI.—Writing to 
Ernest Fontanés on 26 June 1878, 
Matthew Arnold made the following sugges- 
tion, which we quote by permission of Messrs. 
Macmillan: 


Pourquoi ne pas prendre, comme sujet, Lord 
Beaconsfield homme de lettres? Il faut soigneuse- 
ment faire la division entre les deux hommes; 
écrire un article sur Lord Beaconsfield pris dans 
toute sa généralité, ce serait se donner la mer a 
boire dans ce moment; tant de questions s’y 
rattachent. Mais tenez vous rigoureusement a 


l’écrivain, au romancier, et vous trouverez un ¢x- 
cellent article 4 faire, trés plein, amusant, et 


| 


It was a | 





surtout trés actuel. Lord Beaconsleld, c'est 
toujours le méme homme, depuis son premier 
roman de ‘ Vivian Grey,’ jusqu’A ce moment og 
il étonne le Congrés de son aplomb et de son 
abstention de la langue francaise. Nos Liberaux 
le comprennent mal et ils le détestent; je ne J'ai 
jamais détesté, moi; il n’appartient = a la famille 
er 


des Périclés, bien sir, mais je le préfére a la plupart 

des ses rivaux. 
A. M. 

OTES FROM ‘0.E.D.”: Porrrezgye, 

Portcrave.—Originally the ruler or 

chief officer of a town or _ borough; 

after the Norman Conquest often  iden- 

tified with the Mayor or holding an 


equivalent position, as still in some boroughs; 
in later times, sometimes an officer, or one 
of two or more officers, inferior to the Mayor; 
a bailiff. The form ‘“‘ portgrave’’ is partly 
a scribal modification of the Old English 
form, partly after Modern Dutch “* port: 
grave.’ Port here does not signify “ sea- 
port.”’ 
Ep. 


A CONTRIBUTOR HONOURED. — In 

electing Mr. Witttam Henry QUARRELL 
to an Honorary Fellowship, Exeter College 
has been moved at once by public and by 
domestic reasons. A Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries since 1912, having likewise served 
on its Council, he has acquired a wealth of 
curious information in the course of explor- 
ing various byways of British history and 
British art; and this knowledge in conjune- 
tion with an unfailing generosity has bene- 
fited the College in ways too numerous to 
specify, though particular mention should be 
made of the care which he has bstowed on its 
pictures. Indeed, Oxford portaits and bio- 
graphies in all their particularity form one 
of his strongest interests, as those in search 
of authentic details have by consulting him 
often learnt to their advantage. Of his three 
books on Eighteenth Century England as it 
appeared to the German travellers Z. C. von 
Uffenbach and G. C. Lichtenberg, one, ‘ Ox- 
ford in 1710’ (Blackwell, 1928), represents 
this University in no very favourable light; 
though the censorious von Uffenbach was 
hardly the man to whom we would have 
opened our academic hearts. For the rest, as 
one of the founders, one might also say the 
founder-in-chief, of the Exeter Association, 
Mr. QuaRReEtL has deserved well of all 
Exonians, who will duly appreciate the fact 
that his old College has awarded him the 
highest honour within its gift. 

(Oxford Magazine, 21 January.) 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ARLIER POISONS IN DUMAS.—“ Qui 
mange du Pape en meurt’’ was an epi- 
gram recognising the Italian skill in liquida- 
ting persons. What is known of the poisons 
used by the Medicis and the Borgias? Is the 
Chapter entitled ‘ Toxicology’ in ‘ Monte 
Cristo,’ where the Count talks of brucine and 
the aqua tofana with Madame Villefort, 
sound in ite statements? In ‘ The Forty- 
five,’ period 1585, Part II, Chap. 9, it is 
claimed that water with no smell or colour, 
soaked with scented soap or used on a flower, 
a glove, or handkerchief, will kill by its intro- 
duction to the pores of the skin. A single 
drop poured on the oil of a lamp-wick will 
allow it to burn as usual and exhale death. 
The horrible Catherine is represented as 
killing her son Charles IX of France with 
a pretty trick she meant for Henry of 
Navarre. A poisoned book with leaves stuck 
together led to wetting a finger to loose them. 
Arsenic was then known but what else? Not 
the cyanides, I think, or strychnine, like 
brucine, an alkaloid of Nux vomica. Dumas 
writes of reading up poisons in his young 
days but I do not know that he had made 
any real investigation of the subject. 


me GG. 


T. SEPULCHRE’S BELL.—In ‘ Like and 
Unlike,’ by Miss Braddon, Chap. 47. a 
mother listens on a Sunday to church bells, 
sitting with her son in prison. To her éar 
it seemed as if the air was full of bells, and she 
thought, shudderingly, of that great bell of St. 
Sepulchre’s, which she had read of tolling with 
funereal stroke for the passing of a sinner’s soul. 
Robert Dowe gave £50 in 1705 for a bell to 
be tolled near Newgate prison and an exhorta- 
tion made to condemned prisoners on their 
last night of life. This was done at midnight, 
also when the procession set out for Tyburn 
on the next day. Some years ago, says 
Chambers in his ‘ Book of Days,’ the sexton 
still came to offer his midnight address, in 
order to fulfil the terms of Dowe’s bequest. 
But the offer was ‘always declined, since 
rison chaplains were provided. What is the 
atést known record of this performance, and 
where has the money of the bequest gone to? 
I hope that it is still spent on prisoners. 


ro ¢. 


TH-PLIGHT IN SCOTLAND.—Mrs. 
Craik, in one of her early novels, ‘ The 
Head of the Family,’ 1851, deals mainly with 








Scottish life. In Chap. 34 a Bible is pro- 
duced as evidence of a marriage. It contains 
an inscription to a wife, and underneath she 
has written, ‘‘ Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform to the Lord thine 
oaths ’’ (Matthew v, 33). This is called ‘‘ the 
text chosen habitually by Scottish lovers in 
their troth-plight.’’ Is it still commonly 
used now that 30 years have passed ? 


W.. B d. 
LOWERS IN SCOTLAND. — Chapter 
xxxvi of Mrs, Craik’s ‘Head of the 


Family ’ begins : 

It. was yet summer, though thé leaves were be- 
ginning to turn. The red hedge-roses were ming- 
ling with that sickly-scented white one—the first 
signal that the time for wild flowers is passing and 
the year has begun to wane. 

I know little of the Scottish flora. In 
England the dog-rose comes in Juhe with the 
white Field Rose, which with its more strag- 
gling habit can be seen in many a hedge. I 
have never perceived any scent in this rose. 
Is there any Scottish one which takes its place 
in the North and which justifies the remark 
about a sickly scent? I should not apply that 
description to the Burnet Rose. I have no 
great confidence in Mrs, Craik’s observation, 
since she seems to declare that wild flowers 
are not worth seeking after summer-time. 
Heather is one of them which some Scots have 
noticed. 

W.. Bek 


REHWON.—Looking casually at the map, 

I have come across an ‘“‘ Erehwon’”’ in 
New Zealand and wonder how old the place- 
name is. It is in the North Island and 
Samuel Butler did his farming in the south. 
The map is of 1904: so the place may have 


been named before B’s death. A Scot, I 
daresay, insisted on spelling ‘‘ nowhere” 
backwards exactly. 

V. R. 


EMORY.—A few nights ago I was com- 
posing myself to sleep (A.-A. barrage was 
audible from twenty aie away) by trying 
to recall the title of a novel, together with 
the pseudonym and real name of its author, 
which I had seen in a bookshop window, I 
should have said forty-five years ago. ‘ Sor- 
don ’ was the name that (correctly) suggested 
itself to me, but I did not believe in it and 
I thought the author’s name might be Pat- 
terson, associating him with and distinguish- 
ing him from the author of ‘ Across the 
Bridges.’ I must have heard something 
about the author in a_ chance-seen re- 
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view, for I thought I remembered (a) the 
suggestion that his book was the last 
word in pessimism or anger or satire, or 
something disagreeable, and (b) that it 
set my young mind wondering what the 
word ‘‘sardonic”’ really meant, So now I 
set myself to recall all the words associated 
with cynicism, anarchy, rebellion; also other 
words associated with sardonyx; sardine 
stone, chalcedony ; andi so fell. asleep. Waking 
after a few hours I rose from bed, saying 
to myself: ‘‘ Benjamin Swift’’ (William 
Romaine Paterson) ‘ Nude Souls.’ ‘‘ But this 
is too wonderful !’’ I said. ‘‘I must verify 
this at the library.”’ I verified it. I think 
my daytime mind would not have associated 
the remembered title ‘Nude Souls’ (1900) 
with the author whose name I had set myeelf 
to recover, and now that I find ‘ Sordon’ was 
published in 1902, I am persuaded that the 
novel I saw in the shop-window was either 
“The Tormentor,’ 1897 or ‘The Destroyer,’ 
1898, which would explain the unpleasant 
associations. But how am I to explain my 
own triumphant recovery of pseudonym, real 
name, and two titles? The diates show that 
if it was in 1897-8 that I first met with the 
author’s name and pseudonym my first im- 
pression was deepened later. I hopé Mr. 
Paterson won’t be hurt if I add that I have 
never yet read any of his books. 


PsyYCHOLOGIST. 


RDERS IN COUNCIL.—Who started this 
easy way of doing without discussion in 

the House of Commons, and how long has it 
been available? As I write, January 3, the 
Sunday Times says that a protest is to be 
made about the over-use of this method of 
legislation. A few M.P.s have given notice 
of prayers to annul certain Orders. Legisla- 
tion has to be hurried on in war-time, but the 
number of such Orders before the House, now 
said to be about 80, suggests that there is a 
d deal which Parliament cannot do. Bage- 

ot, in his book on ‘ The English Constitu- 
tion,’ says nothing about these Orders. They 
exhibit that vastly increased power of the 
Cabinet which has been noted as a perpetual 
and silent advance. My interest in these 
columns is, of course, only historical. I have 


come across one reference only to these Orders.. 


Grant Duff in his ‘ Notes from a Diary,’ 
1896-1901, mentions on 1 May 1897 Lord 
Kimberley’s objection to paying £50 for his 
lace, when he was made Chancellor of the 

chy for a short time without salary. ‘‘ He 
would not pay a farthing and was told that 
there was an Order of Council to be faced.’’ 


He replied that a new resolution must be 
passed to exempt an unpaid Chancellor and 
ashed how that could be done: 
‘“Oh! you.can do it now,” said the secre- 
tary. ‘‘ You are the Council! ”’ 
SENeEx. 


YTTON’S ‘NIGHT AND MORNING’: 
TWO QUERIES.—(1) In Book V. Chap. 
11 of ‘ Night and Morning,’ Mr. Barlow says 
to Vaudemont, ‘‘ If it can be shewn that you, 
the claimant, was . . . intimate with a brother 
of such a character. . .’’ Being a lawyer of 
repute, he speaks with precision and avoids 
anything like slang. The novel deals with the 
nineteenth century,,the secret marriage with 
which it begins taking place—see Chap. 13— 
in ‘“18—.”’ How late is this verb in the 
singular with ‘‘you’’ known? 
recall it in the early novels of the century 
aforesaid, several of which I have read, and 
thought it had died out by then. 

(2) In Book V, Chap. 14, Liancourt says 
to Vaudemont, after praising the vitality of 
the old rake Lord Lilburne: 

‘The bad heart and the good digestion ’— 
the twin secrets for wearing well, eh! 

The single quotation marks suggest that 
the words are borrowed from another. 
Who is responsible for proclaiming this 
cynical recipe? I may add that ‘ Night and 
Morning’ first appeared in 1841. 

SENEX. 


READ-FRUIT TREBE.—The bread-fruit, 
Artocarpus incisa, was known in this 
country in the eighteenth century and is des- 
cribed as a very valuable food-stuff. There is 
also a deviter tenths the Jack, A. integrifolia. 
How comes it that I have never come across 
these in. England? Is this a case, like the 
banana, of mere slackness in taking up 
foreign products, or are the fruits regarded 
as too insipid in taste to be adopted? It is 
possible also that they do not travel well. 


Senex. 


HRASE: “LEAD UP THE GARDEN 
PATH.’’—This' is an ingenious para- 
phrase for deceiving a person, The idea, I 
suppose, is to take ple out of the way, 
while something is done in the house or near 
at hand which they are not to see. G, D. H. 
and Margaret Cole use the phrase in their 
detective story, ‘The Murder at Crome 
House,’ which appeared first in the Penguin 
form in 1927. In Chap. ix Flint, investiga 
ting a murder, interviews a chauffeur at his 
house and givés him £10 for his information. 








Then the reflection occurs to him: 


I do not: 
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Had Ewing, possessing no true information, evolved 
some false information out of his inner conscious- 
ness in order to lead Flint up the garden-path and 
relieve him of his cash? 

There is no use of a garden here and the 
hrase is purely metaphorical. How old is 
it? It seems to me that I have only heard 
and seen it in print of recent years. 


SENEx. 


UMPHREY MILDMAY.—I have been 

unable to find the place or date of the 
death of Sir Humphrey Mildmay, of Dan- 
bury, Essex (and Queen Camel, Somerset). 
He was a justice of the peace for Essex, was 
sheriff of the county in 1636, and, although 
himself a Royalist, was the eldest brother of 
Sir Henry Mildmay, of Wanstead, a “ regi- 
cide.” Sir Humphrey’s diary (Harleian 
MSS., No. 454), in the editing of which I am 
engaged, extends from 1633 to 1652. A later 
portion of the diary, continuing to 1666, is 
among the Marquis of Ormonde’s papers 4t 
Kilkenny Castle. Mildmay was then in his 
seventy-fourth year and probably did not 
live much longer. 

Puaiuie L. Rapa. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 


HEOPHILUS SOUTH, GENT. — The 
above-named was the author of ‘ The Fly- 
Fisher’s Text Book,’ 1841, published by 
Ackermann. He refers to his ‘‘ esteemed 
friend Sir Anthony Carlisle [the surgeon ].’’ 
Chapter iv. opens with a conversation between 
“Theophilus ’’ and his pupil ‘‘ Herbert ”’ at 
a fishing haunt between Conway and 
Llanrwst. It continues in the form of angling 
instruction till in the final chapter ‘‘ Theo- 
philus ’’ receives a letter obliging him to leave 
“dear old England,’’ his pupil being en- 
joined to think of him ‘“‘ exiled far from old 
associations and old friends, seeking a new 
home in a distant clime.’’ Is anything known 
of the author ? 
The book is illustrated by well-known 
engravers of its date. 
PD: M. 


EV. RICHARD HALE, M.A.—The Rev. 
Richard Hale, M.A., was the vicar of 
Harewood, near Leeds, about 100 years ago, 
and an interesting character. A picture of 
him suggests that he was of an outspoken dis- 
ition, and the fact that he wore a ‘“‘ peg- 
eg’? makes him look an extraordinary 
individual. 


In the ‘Annals of Yorkshire,’ vol. i, 


under the date 18 Jan. 1849, he. appeared 





before the Ecclesiastical Court at York, and 
was suspended from the ministry for six 
months for alleged irreverent and unseemly 
conduct in the pulpit. 

This appears to be the only reference in 
the ‘Annals,’ but probably other publica- 
tions contain information. Can any reader 


suggest ? 
T. G. Scorr. 
Manchester. 
OPE DE VEGA: GHOST STORY.—In 
‘Wild Wales,’ chap. lv, Borrow says 


that Lope de Vega was “not only a great 
dramatist and lyric poet, but a prose writer 
of marvellous ability, as he proved by several 
admirable tales, amongst which is the best 
ghost story in the world.’”’ Where is this 
ghost story to be found ? 

; F. M. 


A URICULAS.—Why are Auriculas called 
““Venners Aprons’’ in Gloucestershire ? 
Notes of any other local names of Auricula 
are desired. 
GerorGe ABBOTT. 


LORD WARDENS OF THE CINQUE 

PORTS—A complete dated list of war- 
dens from the earliest recorded appointment 
to that of Mr. Winston Churchill is desired, 
so where may such be found or could one be 
communicated to these pages? 


Grorce ABBOTT. 


{*OMPOSITION.—The colophon of Mr. 
Douglas C. McMurtrie’s edition of ‘ The 
Gutenberg Documents’ (New York 1941) 
opens with the words ‘‘ Composition was set 
by the General Type and Composition Com- 
pany.’’ This seems to be a dubious expres- 
sion. Type can be set or composed ; composi- 
tion is the work of a compositor; but I do 
not see how composition can be set. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
[The expression which Douglas C. McMurtrie 
used is common parlance in the United States of 
America. The only real question is at what point 
common parlance (however objectionable its origin 
may be) becomes officially recognized by the lexico- 
graphers, and I think this. particular phrase has 
reached a point of currency where the lexicographers 
would recognise it— J. J.] 


AST HOUSES.—The types of oast houses 
or hop, kilns of Kent vary in pattern 
from those of Worcestershire, » Hereford, 
and Hampshire. Are any of the existing 
oasts of an appreciable age? I note that 
hops were first introduced from Holland in 
Henry VIII's reign, but their cultivation 
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prohibited for a time, owing to the assump- 
tion that the plant was harmful to human 
health. The East Sussex oaste conform to the 
Kentish patterns. 

INQUIRER. 


WHISTLING WALL.—At Farley Hall, 
North Staffs, formerly the residence of 
the Bill family, is an old wall, which, if 
struck with a stick, emits a whistle. Are 
other examples of this to be found, and what 
is the explanation ? 
SamvueE. J. Looker. 


GROUSE.—Why is. this slang for “‘ to 
complain’”’? Has it any relation to the 
birds of that name and if so why? 

The ‘ Shorter Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
describes it as army lane. Satna from 1892, 
origin unknown, 

a WU. 


PEQUAL.— What is the origin of this word ? 

In informations against smugglers of salt 
at Lyme Regis it occurs frequently. I have 
before me now one such information of 1732, 
respecting the seizure of ‘‘ four hogsheads of 


salt and water mixed, commonly called 
Pequal.”’ 
C. WankKLYN. 
ARACHUTE: EARLY USE.—What is 


the earliest recorded use of a living 
creature coming to earth from mid-air by 
parachute ? 
QUERIST. 


[The honour of being the first man to descend 
safely from a balloon by means of a parachute is 
universally accorded to André-Jacques Garnerin and 
it was in Paris on Oct. 22, 1797, that his success 
was achieved. J. E. Hodgson, ‘History of 
Aeronautics ’ (1924), p. 323.] 


BROMLEY AND PLAISTOW.—Two pairs 

of contiguous districts in the London 
environs, the one in the East End, the other 
in the south-eastern suburbs, both bear the 
names of Bromley and Plaistow. Is this 
merely a coincidence? The Kentish Plaistow 
is, I believe, nowadays better known as Sund- 
ridge Park, and the station name was prob- 
ably changed. The Bromley in East London 
is, of course, rightly known as Bromley-by- 
Bow. 

TOPOGRAPHER. 


RESS GANG (See clxxxiv. 45).—A lady in 
her 80th year tells me that her grandfather 
was once impressed into military service, but 
successfully —— against the Press Gang 
on the grounds that his civil occupation 





$$. 


(second horseman to the then Duke of Graf. 
ton) qualified him for exemption. Are similar 
circumstances known ? 

RECORDER, 


NAvticaL NAMES.—Is there not a 
marked tendency to abbreviate word 
formation in terms used by seamen? Think 
of bosun, fo’cstle, tops’ll, etc. When and 
why ? 

Q. 


ENNY LIND.—I have seen a china female 
figure, about six or nine inches high, 
clasping what looks like a representation of 
a broken column. On the front base of the 
ornament is inscribed the words ‘ Jenny 
Lind.’”’? Are these coloured ornamente still 
common in cottage homes? They seem to 
date from the time of the furore of the 
Swedish Nightingale’s visit. Were they won 

at fairs? 

Q. 


[THE MANDEVILLES.—Geoffrey de Man- 

deville, one of the Conqueror’s followers, 
gave to the monks of Westminster the manor 
of Eia, an extensive tract containing nearly 
900 acres. The manor was afterwards divided 
into three, viz. Neyt, Eybery and Hyde. 
(Survey of London North of Thames: West- 
minster. Besant, p. 198). 

A Lord Mandeville, accompanied by Lord 
Brooke and Lord Saye and Sele, was a men- 
ber of the Presbyterian supporters in the 
Parliament on the eve of the civil war. 
What is. known of the Mandevilles since the 
time of the Conquest, and what were their 
pedigree and estates? Taylor has reminded 
us that the name of a Norman baron survives 
in the place-name Stoke Mandeville (near 
Aylesbury, Bucks). Other places like Thorpe 
Mandeville, near Banbury (in Northants), 
Norton Mandeville, near Chelmsford, Essex, 
appear to indicate a wide distribution of 
manors allotted to them. Sir William Dug- 
dale (‘ Baronage,’ i, 206) has been quoted for 
the record that Agnes, daughter of Drogo de 
Barentine married John de Mandeville son 
of Geoffrey and left a daughter and heiress 
Joan (See clxxxiii, 191), Q 


FUNICULAR, MOUNTAIN AND CLIFF 
RAILWAYS.—One of my earliest recol- 
lections is that of ascending Drachenfels from 
Kénigswinter in the Rhineland by a steeply 
graded narrow gauge rack-and-pinion rail- 
way. At the time of my visit this was 
operated by steam. A feature of the loco 
motives in use on these funicular lines was 
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the vertical position of the boiler, obviously 
necessitated by theedesire to eliminate the 
action of gravity in horizontal steam genera- 
tors in normal position. Those in the Swiss 
Alps, at Rigi and Pilatus, I believe, conform 
to the upright position. From the Korn 
Market in Heidelberg an electrically operated 
funicular railway ascends to the Schloss 660 
feet, above sea level with its marvellous view 
over the Neckar valley. A booklet I obtained 
in Heidelberg implies that the line ascends 
farther to Molkenkur 1,000 feet and Kéonig- 
stuhl 1,900 feet every 10 or 20 minutes res- 
pectively. On the summit is a look-out tower 
with lift. We-did not use the railway but 
climbed to the castle by road vehicle. Is the 
well-known Snowdon Mountain Railway from 
Llanberis the only rack-and-pinion public 
assenger line in Britain, if we except the 
ine up Snaefel in the Isle of Man (the first- 
nam — by steam, the latter worked 
electrically) ? 

a Be: Be. 


INGO.—I should be very glad if any 
reader could supply me with all the 
verses Of the English folk-song ‘‘ Bingo,”’ 
which was broadcast in the B.B.C. schools 
programme recently. The first verse runs, I 
think, more or less as follows: 
“There was an old dog and he lived at ihe mill 
And Bingo was his name, Sir.” 
Chorus Banger and Bopper 
And Kicker and Copper 
And Bingo was his name, Sir. 

I am the more interested in this since I 
called my own dog ‘‘ Byngo’”’ from the lines 
in ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ : 

A Franklyn’s dogge leped over a style 
And his name was littel Byngo, etc. 

It would appear that Barham must have 

based his verses on the old folk-song. 


A. T. Rivers. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE VIEW.—To 

obtain a long prospect of remote land- 
scape it is requisite that.an elevated back- 
ground should bound the vision. That is why, 
I suppose, the peaks and pinnacles of Cambria 
are so continually claimed as sighted on 
serene summer evenings when the gaze is 
directed westwards from moderate altitudes in 
the South Midlands. All the same, I for 
one, am dubious whether these popular 
assertions could all stand the test of actual 
proof, if proof were possible. The ridge of 
the Malverns; the serrated edge of the Long 
Mynd might easily be mistaken for the Welsh 
Hills, The verbal statement that when crystal 
clear the Snowdon Mountains may be seen 





from Broadway Tower takes away the breath. 
It has been stated that from high ground in 
Chequers Park—the Premier’s peace-time 
retreat—it is not only possible to descry the 
Welsh mountains, but that the eye may 
range in another direction over Salisbury 
Plain, the Cotswolds, and the Berkshire 
Downs. The alleged peep at the sparkling 
waves in the Channel through Shoreham Ga 

hus attracted generations of ramblers to Leith 
Hill summit. The twin towers of Lincoln 
viewed from some vantage-point on the north 
road; Boston Stump and the octagon of Ely 
are low-level ‘‘long shots,’’ recognized by East 
Anglian and Fen-man as classic bird’s-eye 
objectives to be sought for. 

My personal remembrances of generous 
panoramas would not exclude the sublime 
sweep of the cloud-dappled vale from White 
Horse Hill or the two-way take-up from 
Southend Pier in the East, and the distant 
dome of St. Paul’s to westward as witnessed 
from the low but commanding crest of Lang- 
don Hills, while the Malvern Beacons, that 
roused Macaulay, and the wondrous Wye 
from Yat Rock would awaken me to renewed 
ecstacy. The subject of the widest range of 
vision in these islands remains largely an un- 
discussed topic. Perhaps as aviators we have 
become blasé*of taking our stance upon solid 
ground, Can any reader enlarge upon this 
subject ? 

TURISTO. 


GRICULTURAL PLACE-NAMES. -— 
That the husbandman may have con- 
tributed his quota to the naming of certain 
rural parishes seems likely when we think of 
Barton-in-the-Beans, near Market- Bosworth ; 
Thorpe-in-the-Fallows, south-east of Gains- 
borough; Barton-in-the-Clay, near Bedford ; 
Hinton-in-the-Hedges, near Brackley. Is this 
so? 
UNINITIATED. 
““(\NE OF H.M.’s SERVANTS.’’—Wrote 


‘Queen Victoria and Edward VII.’ 
What is his real name? “ 
ae 


| ag ay SOURCES WANTED.—Can any reader 
help me to trace the source of either of the 
following :— 


“Tl m’a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
“Tl m’a fait trop dc mal pour en dire du bien.” 


Quoted by V. Cherbuliez in his ‘ Aprés fortune 
faite,’ p. 388; and 


“ Rien ne peut de l’orgueil refermer les blessures ; 
‘*On pardonne les maux et jamais les injures.” 


Attributed, but perhaps wrongly, to J. Racine. 


E. LaTHAM, 
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Replies. 
NEEDLE INDUSTRY : 
LONG CRENDON; REDDITCH. 


(clxxxiv. 20, 52.) 





[% the technical journal Engimeering (vol. 

cli. p. 48), 17 Jan. 1941, there appeared 
an abridged report of a paper on Early 
Needle-Making which was presented to the 
Newcomen Society on 15 Jan. 1941, in which 
it was stated that the first Englishman known 
to have made needles was a Christopher 
Greening, circa 1560. He settled at Long 
Crendon, where with his three children he 
made needles on a commercial scale. There 
the manufacture was carried on for upwards 
of 300 years. 

From Long Crendon some of the needle- 
makers migrated to the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham. Mr. M. T. Morrall, in ‘ The 
History and Description of Needle-Making’ 
(1866), records that the first Long Crendon 
needle-makers who came into the locality of 
Redditch settled at Alcester and were em- 
ployed by William Mascoule, a manufacturer 
in that town. About the end of the first 

marter of the eighteenth century most of the 

ied ft makers migrated to Redditch. 
The cause of the removal was doubtless the 
presence of emery stones in the River Arrow 
and the water power afforded by that stream. 
A horse-mill is said to have been established 
at Studley in 1700. By 1800 about 400 people 
were employed in the industry in Redditch 
and about 2,000 in the neighbourhood. The 
oldest firms were those of H. Millward and 
Sons ; Holyoakes and Gould; Geo. Webb and 
Sons; and Hemming and Bartlett; while the 
Chillingworths had a large needle trade at 
the old forge mills near Redditch. 

Richard Hemming learnt the art of needle- 
making at Sambourn, near Studley, close to 
Redditch, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century; John Mills had a water-mill, the 
first wholly occupied by needle-making, in or 
before 1780. It was not, however, until com- 
paratively recent time that Redditch became 
the most famous town for needles. At first it 
was practised chiefly by the -workpeople in 
their homes, and both women and children as 
well as men were employed. Machinery was 
not used for the manufacture of needles in 
Redditch until about 1828. It is recorded 


by one of his descendants that in 1814 Peter 
Shrimpton came from Crendon to Redditch, 
and made netting, sail, mattress and packing 


needles. 


Other members of his family, Em- 











manuel, Jacob and Titus, followed and set up 
works between 1830 and 1860. In the late 
thirties drilled-eye needles were successfully 
brought out by William Green, of Astwood. 
Joseph Turner, of ,Redditch, about 1840 re. 
vived the — of moistening needles with 
oil instead of water, which diminished the 
labour and did not corrode them so much, 
He encountered considerable opposition and 
in consequence removed to Stratford-on-Avon 
but finally returned to Redditch. 
_ In 1845 Samuel Thomas introduced point- 
ing-machines and the fan for drawing away 
the dust from the grinder’s wheel, in his 
works at the British Needle Mills in Red. 
ditch, As a result of these trade improve. 
ments there were rapid developments in the 
industry and trade in the early part of the 
last century. In 1850 Kirby Beard and Co, 
moved their works from Long Crendon to 
Redditch for greater convenience, Originally, 
this firm were only needle merchants in Lon- 
don, but in 1850 they begdn to manufacture 
needles for themselves at Long Crendon. 

Your correspondent will find fuller details 
of the needle-making industry and ite early 
activities in the following publications: 
‘ History and Description of Needle Making,’ 
by M. T. Morrall (1866) ; ‘ Short Description 
of Needle Making,’ by EK. E. Morrall (1866) 
‘Notes on a ia Needle Land,’ by M. 
Shrimpton (1897); ‘Long Crendon Register, 
1559’ in the Home Counties Magazine vi. 
184; ‘ Needle Region’ (Redditch, 1877), by 
W. T. Hemming; Nash’s ‘ History of War- 
wickshire’ (ii), 444; ‘ Victoria History of 
Worcestershire,’ vols, ii and iii, by. Willis 
Bund and William Page; Noake’s ‘ Guide to 
Worcestershire.’ 

Prrer GRIFFITHS. 


URREALIST (clxxxiv. 19, 86).—Sur 
realist is defined in the Supplement of 
the O.E.D., 1933, p. 265 as ‘‘ An extreme 
realist.’’ 
Prrer GRIFFITHS. 


AMB AND DOLLARS IN ENGLAND 
(clxxxiii. 315).—Dollars had a consider- 
able circulation at the end of the eighteenth- 
century in England, © In 1797 the Bank of 
England suspended cash payments, and 
Spanish pieces-of-eight were introduced to 
meet the deficiency of coin with George III 
super-imposed on them. Lamb must have 
known of this foreign coinage but I am not 
aware that he has mentioned it anywhere in 
his writings, 
E. M. P. 
Canterbury. 
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GURES OF SPEECH: METONYMY 

(clxxxiii. 186).—This figure of speech in- 
cludes, I see, the use of. ‘‘ a definite number 
for a really uncountable number, or one that 
the writer does not find it convenient to esti- 
mate reasonably. Burne-Jones was having 
his little joke when the talked of the incredible 
numbers of birds on his hawthorn tree. It 
is a commonplace that large groups of any 
gort are being continually overstated. The 
odd thing is to find the usually sober Addison 
giving an advanced instance of wild exagger- 
ation. In the Spectator, No. 477, he writes 
as ‘‘ An Humorist in Gardening, who éncour- 
ages a Confusion of Kitchen and Parterre, 
Orchard and Flower Gairden”’ jn several Acres 
about his House. He gives any flower of the 
field that pleases him a place in-this irregular 
garden, So: ¢ 

When a Stranger walks with me, he is surprised 
to see several large Spots of ground covered with 
ten thousand different Colours. 

Surprised, indeed! The wild flowers, after 
counting the smallest and most inconspicuous 
weeds, were not likely at any time to have 
exceeded 150, and perhaps 30 of them alto- 
gether would have caught the eye as suitable 
for transference and special notice. So to 
make the number easier, let us say that 9,970 
garden plants were flourishing throughout the 
year—a grand total, even for the most expert 
gardener ! 

However, one is glad to find the excessively 
urban Addison condescending to notice any- 
thing of a wild sort. Sir Roger de Coverley, 
when he paid a country visit, was not con- 
cerned with such natural adornments of his 
surroundings, 

IGNoTo. 


OHN SHAKESPEARE (clxxxiv. 47).—In 
‘A Short Life of Shakespeare with the 
Sources,’ abridged by Charles Williams from 
Sir Edmund Chambers’s ‘ William Shake- 
speare, etc.’ (1933) p. 14 is written: ‘‘ Beyond 
the return itself, the only document which 
may bear upon John Shakespeare’s religion 
is the devotional will or testamentum animae 
found in the roof of one of his Henley Street 
houses in the eighteenth century. It is not 
likely that this is a forgery, but if the John 
Shakespeare who made it was the poet’s 
father, it probably dates from his early life, 
and carries little evidence as to his religious 
position under Elizabeth.” 

If my memory serves me, there is an elab- 
orate pedigree of the Hart family, emanating 
from the U.S.A., in the museum at the birth- 
place, which appears to omit the name of the 
most famous Hart of them all, viz., Charles 








Hart, d. 1683, actor, grand-nephew of Shake- 
speare (‘ D.N.B.’ xxv. 57). 
: A. R. Baytey. 


OUBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES clxxxiv. 
19, 84). — Was not Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury (1621-83) said 
to be the first in England to bear a double 
Christian name? 
ONSLOW. 


Sir Thomas Posthumus Hoby, of Hackness, 
who married in 1596, is an early example of 
a gentleman bearing a double Christian name. 
John Lyly the dramatist, had a son Robert 
Browne Lyly who was fifteen and a half in 
1605. (Sisson, Tho, Lodge and other Eliza- 
bethans, p. 403.) 

M. H. Donps. 


English parish registers show few double 
names until the eighteenth century. What is 
known regarding their origin hgs been col- 
lected in my ‘ History of Surnames of the 
British Isles,’ 1931. It is to be suspected" that 


the earliest examples are due to clerical 
omissions, For instance, ‘N. and Q.’ 23 


Jan. 1875, p. 77, recorded ANDRVE RICAR 
aDAM found on a coin of Alexander II of 
Scotland (1214-49). The Close Roll of 1288 
names Roger Paye Leveday, Yorks, probably 
Roger, son of Paye. Verstegan noticed the 
German practice of giving name of parent and 
godparent at christenings in the fifteenth 
century. A Saint’s name was sometimes 
added to the personal name. An early example 
from a parish register (Mexborough, Yorks, 
18 Jan. 1592) has Robert Browne, son of John 
Lillie, Browne being the mother’s surname. 
Here one would like to know whether Lillie 
had married Browne. 
C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


ROTTOES AND SHELL HOUSES 
(clxxxiii. 328).—There is or was a shell 
grotto at the keeper’s cottage at my uncle’s 
place at Stansted, Essex. It was built by 
an old keeper named Wilkins, who was well- 
known for many things, especially his power 
over animals. Wilkins’s memoirs were pub- 
lished as ‘The Autobiography of’ a Game- 
keeper.’ 





ONSLOW. 


OCAL MINTS (clxxxiii. 387, and refer- 
ences there given).—King Stephen had 

a mint at Bristol. This was taken over by 
the Empress Maud who first issued coins from 
Stephen’s die, defacing his effigy; later she 
issued her own coinage. Her brother Robert, 
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Earl of Gloucester, is the only English Earl 
known to have established his own Exchequer, 
which he did at Bristol, presumably in his 
sister’s interest. 

ONsLOow. 


ARLY SUNDIALS (clxxxiii. 376; clxxxiv. 
50).—On the wall of the church at West 
Clandon, near Guildford, there is an ancient 
sundial still in good preservation. It was 
described in a paper on such sundials at the 
Society of Antiquaries, 
ONSLOW. 


LD CHAIN PIER, BRIGHTON (clxxxiv. 

20).—I remember the old pier well. When 

I came of age shortly after its destruction, 

James Gooding, who taught me to swim, gave 

me an iron bolt which had been sold to him 

by the people who were clearing up the debris ; 
it is still used as a door stop. 

ONSLOW. 


LAYS WITH LONG RUNS (elxxxiii. 
380; clxxxiv. 85).—In recent years all 
of those mentioned at the second reference 
have been eclipsed by the New York play, 
entitled ‘ Tobacco Road.’ I made a note in 
August 1940 that this drama had then run 
continuously for over six years, with its 2,847 
performances and looked as though it would 
become a permanency. More remarkable still, 
perhaps; was -the fact that Edwin Walter, 
who sustained the part of the hard-hearted 
Banker, had never missed a single show. 


Wm. JAGGaRD. 


‘“The Scarlet Pimpernel,’’ adapted from 
the novel by Fred Teyry and Louis Calvert, 
is mentioned as having been played 1,000 
times in London and 3,000 times altogether. 


M. H. Donpps. 
YLIE (ELINOR [MORTON HOYT)}) 
1885-1928 (clxxxiv. 49).—The ‘ Dic- 


tionary of American Biography,’ vol. xx, pp. 
578-80, contains an excellent authentic 
account of her life. 

Millett (F. B.) ‘ Contemporary American 
Authors,’ pp. 661-63, contains a_ shorter 
biography, with a very good bibliography. 

Davin W. May. 


QQUATTERS’ RIGHTS (clxxxiv. 18, 85).— 
1, See ‘ The One-night House and its Dis- 
tribution,’ by R. V. Sayce, in Folk-lore, 
vol. liii, September 1942. 
2. In ‘ Mushroom Town,’ by Oliver Onions 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1915) there is an 
account of the building of a ‘‘ Hafod Unos.”’ 


/ 





3. ‘ Popular Enclosures and the One-Night 
House’ by R. U. Sayce, published in the 
‘Collections Historical and Archaeological 
relating to Montgomeryshire.’ Welshpool 
1942. This is more complete than No. 1. 

I believe also that there is an account of 
a house of this kind in ‘the novel ‘ A Shiny 
Night,’ by Beatrice Tunstall. This novel is 
concerned with the Bunbury district of 
Cheshire. — 

A. W. Boyp. 


(LINICAL THERMOMETERS: WHEN 

AND BY WHOM INVENTED (elxxxiy, 
49).—The first clinical thermometers were 
made on the Continent and! in this country 
at the end of the seventeenth century and 
were large and clumsy instruments, some 
about a foot in length and taking a long time 
to register the temperature. The clinical 
thermometer in its present form was invented 
by Doctor, afterwards Sir Thomas, Clifford 
Allbutt in 1870. For further information on 
this subject Sir .Humphry  Rolleston’s 
‘Memoir on Allbutt,’ 1929, pp. 34 et. seq. 
should be consulted. 

J. D. ROLLEsToN, M.D, 


ITY FOOTWALKS: IRON POSTS 
(clxxxiv. 48).—There was a street-corner 
post in Caernarvon until] some years back and 
it may still be there, at the junction of High 
Street and Castle Street if I remember 
aright. Popularly it was supposed to be an 
old common. I have a rather vague recollec- 
tion of seeing some wooden posts in both Caer. 
narvon and elsewhere within the last twenty 
years. 

I believe the generally accepted explanation 
of the posts is to prevent carriage drivers 
a4 ‘cutting the corner’’ over the foot- 
Waik, 


W. Rees Wricat. 


EV. WILLIAM CARR (clxxxiv. 21).—He 
was baptised 29 June 1763, matriculated 
at Magdalen College, Oxford (of which he 
later became a Fellow), took his B.A. degree 
in 1785 and B.D. ten years later. Having 
been Rector of Aston Tirrold, Berks, in 1803, 
he was for 54 years incumbent of Bolton, 
Yorks (in which parish is Bolton Abbey), and 
there was buried 25 July, 1843, aged 80. The 
British Museum catalogues his ‘‘ Horae 
Momenta Cravenal,’’ 1824; a second edition, 
entitled ‘‘ Dialect of Craven in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire by a native of Craven” 
(i.e. Rev. W. Carr) was published 1828. 
He was the son of Rev. Thomas Carr, of 


Bolton (1723-1792), Vicar of Bugthorpe and. 
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Headmaster of Skipton School. The pedigree 
of this Carr, of Stackhouse, family was pub- 
lished by T. D. Whitaker, ‘ Deanery of 
Craven,’ p. 163. 

Mavrice W. BrRockwELL. 


ONG INCUMBENCIES (clxxxiii. 47, 112, 
205, 268, 357: clxxxiv. 28).—A Vicar in 
the diocese of Winchester who was a curate 
at Ashill, diocese Norwich, subsequent to the 
decease of Rev. Bartholomew Edwards, junior, 
in 1889, but while the memory of the long- 
lived Vicar was still fresh in the parish, tells 
me that not only was he kindly and generous 
but he provided free clothes for children who 
attended Sunday School, the boys wearing 
blue slops (whence they were in the village 
nicknamed ‘‘ butcher boys’’) and the girls, 
grey cloaks, 

The nonagenarian Vicar planned a bounti- 
ful party to celebrate his one hundredth 
birthday, but‘ within a short period of it 
drove in a high dog-cart, on a bitterly cold 
day, to record his vote at an election at 
Swaffham, and so caught a -chill which 
developed into pneumonia with fatal conse- 
quences. When he realized that he was on 
his death-bed, he was quite annoyed that he 
would not be able, after all his labours, to 
entertain his friends ! 


Maurice W. BrockweE tu. 


The note at the last reference given, slightly 
understates the length of the Rev. Bartholo- 
mew Edwards’ tenure of the rectory of Ashill, 
and since it is, I imagine, a record innin 
for all England, it is as well to give it wit 
accuracy. He died 21 Feb. 1889, having held 
the living for 76 years, 

R. WHALLEY. 


(GIANTS (clxxxiii. 49).—The record of a 

skeleton of 9 ft. 10 ins. may almost be 
matched by the height of John Middleton, 
known as ‘‘ The Child of Hale’’ (near Liver- 
pool), who lived 1578-1623 ; his tombstone may 
perhaps still remain there. He was 9 ft. 3 ins. 
in height, and his hand 17 ins. long.’ This 
may be attested by the full length (reduced) 
portrait of him on canvas in a private collec- 
tion at High Legh, near Knutsford, which 
measures 125 x 60 ins. The fanciful dress 
he wears, with his large white *‘ plush ”’ 
breeches, is said to be that he wore when taken 
by Sir Gilbert Ireland to the Court of James 
Tin 1617. His large, podgy hands are placed 
prominently before his stomach. There is 
more than one version of that portrait. He 
seems to have been engaged in some super- 
menial activities at High Legh, where in the 








servants’ quarters one may still see (or could, 
two years ago), on the wall, some 10 feet above 
the floor level, a'succession of perhaps a dozen 
pegs upon which, it is claimed, ‘‘ The Child 
of Hale ’’ used to hang his hats! 

In this connection one may take note of 
the lifesize portrait, inscribed “ anno 1580,” 
which at Hampton Court used to be called 
** Queen Elizabeth’s: Porter.”’ The official 
» catalogue has in the past ascribed it to Zuc- 
chero and to Cornelius Ketel. While pointing 
out that it cannot represent John Middleton, 
“<The Child of Hale,’’ but probably presents 
to us Walter Parsons, James I’s Giant 
Porter, the catalogue gives his height as 84 
feet and his hand as 17 ins. 


Mavuricp W. BRocKwELt. 


TONEHENGE AND ROCKING STONES 
(clxxxiv. 41).—This should have read: 
‘* There is a large rocking stone on the shores 
of the Scilly Isles, I discovered by accident 
forty years since. There is a well-known one 
at the Rowter Rocks, Derbyshire, also.’’ Here, 
to quote from Glover’s ‘ History of Derby- 
shire,’ 
an irregular shaped block estimated to weigh about 
fifty tons, that could be shook by the pressure of 
the hand . . . was forced from its equilibrium by 
the mischievous efforts of fourteen young men, who 
were assembled for the purpose on Whit-Sunday 
in the year i799. 
EK. Brappury. 


i 

Logan rocks or rocking stones are indicated 
upon the ordnance survey map of West Corn- 
wall 1 inch to the mile in the following 
localities: S.E. Lands End, near Pendower 
Coves; at promontory—Tol-pedn-penwith ; 
on Treryn Dinas, BP. of St. Levan, and 
S. of Treen; inland, East of Cape Cornwall, 
near Tregescal ; near St. Ives—Zennor Road, 
North of Towednack; south-east of Zennor. 
All but the last are marked Logan Rock, that 
near Zennor is marked Logan Stone. The 
‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ defines a logan 
stone as a poised heavy stone, and equates 
it with logging, from the dialect form log, 
meaning to rock. I have no knowledge, of 
a rocking stone at Stonehenge, since that 
temple was raised by human agency, and 
the rocking stones were formed by natural 
climatic denudation of softer rocks, there can 
surely have been no relation in circumstances, 


A. 


NUSUAL INN SIGNS (clxxxiv. 86, and 
references there given).—Mr. Looxer’s 
discovery of the Headless Woman recalls to 
my mind that in Duddon—a Cheshire hamlet 
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near to Tarvin, a similar Headless Woman 
Inn exists. But a stranger inn sign I saw 
once in Worcestershire, in the Bunbury Hills, 
I passed a village sign, The World Turned 
Upside Down. Over the doorway swung a 
weatherbeaten board—on one side was a pic- 
ture of two men in the shafts of a carriage 
whilst coachman and passenger were rabbits, 
and on the other side of the board one saw 
a rabbit with a gun shooting at a man run- 
ning away; truly the world turned upside 
down. 
G. Perctvat Kaye, 
Late Lieutenant, R.N. 


GUGAR LOAF (clxxxiii. 198, 298, 383).—In 

the South Atlantic island of Trinidad 
(not the British West Indian isle), there is a 
Sugar Loaf Rock and a Ninepin Hill and a 
Noah’s Ark Rock—all in West Bay. Now- 
adays the isle is uninhabited and treeless— 
but in the days of Dr. Halley who touched 
here in the pink ‘‘ Faithfull’’ in 1700, he 
found it densely covered with verdure. I 
landed there in search of a supposed ship- 
wrecked crew (who never reached it) when I 
was on H.M.S. Ringdove in 1904/5. The 
crabs are enormous and I think several trea- 
sure gangs have tried to find the loot of some 
South American pirates cached there in 
1830/40 odd. At one time it was a Brazilian 
slave and prison camp, and unruly offenders 
were thrown to the crabs much as in 
Roman diays victims were “ thrown to the 
lions.”’ 

G. PerctvaL Kaye. 


PARISHES WITH TWO NAMES 

(clxxxiv. 48).—It is not uncommon to 
find parishes which have alternative names, 
or which are known to-day by a name different 
from the one it possessed in the past. These 
alternative names seem to belong to several 
categories : 

(a) Places with alternative names used at 
the same time, but where one name tends to 
become obsolete, Whitchurch or Little Stan- 
more is an example of this, and other exam- 
ples are: Perivale (Greenford Parva), Mid- 


dlesex; Cranham (Bishop’s Ockendon), 
Essex; Great Warley (West Warley or 
Warley Abbess), Essex; High Wycombe 


(Chipping Wycombe), Bucks ; Chignal Smea- 
ley (Brick Chignal), Essex; Little Saling 
(Bardfield), Essex; Berechurch (West Dony- 
_land), Essex. } 
(b) Places with double names, one portion 
being dropped for simplification. | Chenies 
(Isenhamstead Cheynes) and Latimer (Isen- 
hamstead Latimers) are examples of this, and 





————.., 


other examples are: Barnet (Chippin 
Barnet or igh Barnet), Herts; Hatfiel 
(Bishop’s Hatfield), Herts; Tottenham (Tot. 
tenham High Cross), Middlesex; St. Mar. 
garet’s (Stanstead St. Margaret’s), Herts; 
Ongar (Chipping Ongar), Essex. 

(c) Places which have been renamed,-such 
as Richmond, Surrey, formerly Sheen, which 
is said to have been so called by Henry VII 
about 1500 from his former title of Earl of 
Richmond in Yorks, or Wendens Ambo, 
Essex, so called in 1662 from the amalgama- 
tion of Great and Little Wenden. 

(d) Places where the modern name is a 
simplification of the old, as for example, 
Wraysbury, Bucks, for Wyrardisbury, 

I have confined my examples to the Home 
Counties, but no doubt a long list could be 
compile] from any part of England. 

L. M, W. 


LD WEDDING CUSTOM (clxxxi, 121, 
279; clxxxiii, 237; clxxxiv. 28).—That 
the custom of throwing up the stocking was 
an old English one,’ known even in the 
south, may be seen from John Evelyn's 
Diary, where under date 9 Oct, 1671 he refers 
to his visit to Lord Arlington’s mansion at 
Euston in Suffolk : 
During my stay here with Lord Arlington neere 
a fortnight, his Majesty came almost every second 
day with the Duke, who commonly return’d to New- 
market, but the King often lay here, during which 
time I had twice the honor to sit at dinner with 
him, with all freedome. It was universally reported 
that the faire Lady—was bedded one of these 
nights, and the stocking flung, after the manner 
of a married bride. . . 
L. Mo We 


HE PAGNELLS: CREOUN (clxxxiv. 
19).—A full account of the family of 
Paynel or Paganel will be found in ‘ Early 
Yorkshire Charters,’ (vol. vi, ‘The Paynel 
Fee’) edited by C. T. Clay and published by 
the Yorkshire Archaeological Society. 
The Craon or Creoun family was divided 


into two lines, the lords of Craon 
itself in Anjou) ‘and the English line 
An elaborate account of the Angevil 
line will be found in ‘La _ Maison 


de Craon’ by Bertrand de Broussillon; the 
Warin de Creon taken prisoner at Mire 
beau in 1202 presumably belonged to this 
line. A short account of the English line will 
be found in Warner and Ellis, ‘ Facsimile 
of Charters in the British Museum,’ in the 
note to charter 45; see also ‘ Monasticon,’ 1, 
124-6, Since the English line can be traced 
back to Cruy de Craon, a Domesday tenant 
in-chief in Lincolnshire, it must hav 
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branched off from the elder line in Anjou at 
an early date. Some confusion has arisen 
from the fact that in the second half of the 
twelfth century the heads of the Angevin and 
English lines were both named Maurice; they 
have commonly been taken to be one and the 
same man, a6 by Warner and Ellis in the note 
cited above. They were, however, clearly dis- 
tinct, having different fathers and different 
sns. The ‘‘ Widlou”’ here in question is 
Cruy, the son and heir of the English 
Maurice. 
L. L. 


ROWNING: UNCOLLECTED SON- 
NETS (clxxxiv. 41).—The sonnet en- 
titled ‘ Helen’s Tower,’ written in 1870, which 
first appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, 28 
Dec. 1883, was later reprinted by William 
Sharp in his widely circulated anthology, 
‘Sonnets of This Century’ (Canterbury 
Poets, 1885). It was also included in the 
‘Browning Society Papers,’ Part V. It may 
scarcely be said to be ‘‘ uncollected.’ 

‘Why I am a Liberal,’ contributed by 
Browning to Andrew Reid’s collection of the 
same name, published by Cassell, may also 
be found in ‘ Sonnets of This Century,’ under 
the title ‘ An Answer’ (To the question, why 
am I a Liberal ?). 


C. 


Samvuet J. Looker. 


_ [By “ uncollected ” our contributor meant “ not 
included in the Collected Works.”—Ep.] 


“DEN MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD” 
(clxxxiii. 138, 269; clxxxiv. 53).— 

Apropos of the quotation from Bulwer 

Lytton’s play of ‘ Richelieu,’ the following 

may be of interest : 

La plume a fait cent fois plus de mal que 

lépée. A.-V. Arnault (1766-1834), ‘ Fables’ VI, 

wi, 1. 36. 

and 

Hine quam sit calamus senior ense patet. R. 


Burton, ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ pt.‘I, sect. 2, 
memb, 4, sub. 4. 


EK. Latnaam. 


()BERAMMERGAU (clxxxiv. 19).—Alois 
Lang has not been excused military ser- 
viee—unless since 1940. 

I have a newspaper cutting on the subject, 
dated ‘‘ June, 1940,”’ either from the Daily 
Mail or the Daily Express, but probably the 
Mail. The cutting says that ‘In the 
Franco-Prussian war the man who portrayed 
Christ ’ (Anton Lang, whom I saw as “‘ King 


died about two years ago at his home) ‘‘ was 








David,” in the Prologue, in 1940—but, who’ 


forbidden to join the Army.” Also: ‘‘ It was | 


announced last December that the 1940 per- 
formance of the play . . . had been cancelled.” 
And: ‘‘ German, ocliinns on the French front 
were honoured by the presence of Christ, Who 
suddenly appeared in German uniform with 
weapon in hand. He is the actor who por- 
trays Christ in the German Passion 
drama...” 

This news, it states, was supplied by the 
Associated Press. 

I have not heard whether Alois Lang has 
died, been, captured, or discharged. I have 
sometimes wondered what has been his fate. 

His somewhat stern and grim demeanour 
was noticed by many as he performed in 1930, 
and some Germans considered it due to his 
having served a great deal as a_ soldier. 
Whether this implies that he had done more 
than any other German civilian, apparently 
between 30-40 years of age, would have to do 
in a country where conscription for all the 
physically fit, at the appropriate season each 
year, is the law, I never was able to discover. 
I believe he had been a corporal at some time, 


H. M. Hotmes. 
CHEDULE OF TEXTILES, 1706/7 


(clxxxiv. 36).—This includes the word 
‘“crocus’’ and on p. 37, “‘ a crocus ginger- 


bag’ is given as an example amongst the 
definitions. Next day by chance, when read- 


ing ‘ Cross Creek,’ by Majorie Kennan Raw- 
lings (narrative-sketches of life round a small 
lake creek in Florida), I noticed “‘ a crocus 
sack ’’ twice mentioned, 60 that “‘ crocus ”’ as 
a word and material must still be in use in 
America and an American dictionary might 
give the derivation and more particulars. 


M. A. H. 


LOBAL DARKNESS (clxxxiii. 242; 
clxxxiv, 52).—In this interesting article 
it is not mentioned that ‘‘ black-out ’’ was ori- 
ginally. a technical phrase of the theatre, 
which has been used since electric lighting on 
the stage became common. 
M. H. Donps. 


OSTAL DISTRICTS (clxxxiii. 289).— 
Newcastle upon Tyne was divided into 
numbered postal districts in 1922. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ANSION HOUSE (clxxxiii. 230, 291, 322). 
—John Brand in his ‘History of Newcastle 
upon Tyne,’ 1789 wrote: ‘‘ The present man- 
sion house of the mayors of Newcastle in the 
Close was begun to be built a.p. 1691.’’ He 
mentions that there was an earlier mansion 
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house on the same site in 1683. There was 
an order made by the common council of the 
town in 1706 that the mayor should reside 
at the mansion house during his term of 
office, In 1694 two beds were provided for 
the judges’ chambers at the mansion house. 
The old mansion house was burnt down about 
the end of the nineteenth century. The 
resent mansion house is in Ellison Place. 
he Assize judge still is lodged there. 


M. H. Donps. 


“ALL MY EYE AND BETTY MARTIN ” 

(clxxxiv. 43).—Mr. J. H. Harvey, in 
‘The Heritage of Britain’ (The Right 
Review,,Half Moon Cottage, Little Bookham, 
Surrey, 1943) says, p. 60: 

Britomartis was the origin of the saying “ All 
my eye and Betty Martin,” which is simply a, cor- 
ruption of the Latin and other versions of “O 
mihi Britomarte,” as a call upon the goddess for 
aid, while ‘‘ Jack Tar ” as a name for sailors seems 
reminiscent of Zagg Dar, a title of King Adam. 


A. M. E. 
QcririLiviss! (clxxxiii. 376). — Perhaps 


‘* story-teller ’’ or ‘‘ historian,’’ or a man 
combining the two (whose narratives and own 
compositions would probably be in verse at 
that time). ‘‘ Story ’’ is, I think, the primary 
sense of scél, and the date takes us back to 
the border of Old Irish. 


Scitlivissi, then, would mean, literally, 
‘‘story-knower.’”’ The “ fis-scél”’ of , the 
Book of the Dun are still associated 


words in current Irish, in such phrases as 
(modern Spelling): td fios an scéil agat, you 
know all about that; literally, ‘‘there is 
knowledge of the story with thee.’’ Should 
** so-scéle’’’ be ro-scéle? (top of p. 377). I 
hope some Dublin or Scottish professor or 
scholar will comment on the Editor’s note, 
*‘Cunobelin’’ is a better spelling; per- 
haps the ll is due to the Ogam doubling 


of some of its consonants. C = our 
‘*Cymbeline.’”” Cun, ‘‘ hound,’ a_ very 
common prefix in Gaelic names. Nicholson, 
‘ Keltic Tistonsches,” translates the second 


element ag ‘‘ bright-coloured.”’ Belin, how- 
ever, was a Brythonic deity, and some people 
have seen it in “‘ Billingsgate’’ to match 


“* Ludgate.’’ 
W. W. G. 


HE ROSHERS OF ROSHERVILLE 
(clxxxiv. 20, 86).—Rosherville, and no 
doubt the Rosher family, had attracted 
Thackeray’s amused notice before 1848, when 
‘* Pendennis ’’ began to appear. Harry Foker, 
the brewer’s son, has, says the major, ‘“‘a 





a 


Rosherville face’? (chap. x), he being a 
nephew of the Earl of Rosherville (of Drum. 
mington and Grosvenor Street), whom the 
major advises Pen to read up carefully jp 
Debrett (chap. xvii). The major’s opinion js 
not borne out by Thackeray's drawings of 
Foker, who moreover is deemed “ a low per 
son’? by the Earl of Gravesend and Rosher. 
ville’s heir Lord Erith (chap. xxxix), and is 
— by the Earl’s daughter Ann (chap, 
xxi). Neither poor Lord Rosherville him- 
self, who is ‘‘ dreadfully embarrassed,”’ nor 
any other male toute of Thackeray's 
estuarine nobility, appears personally in the 


novel, 
- W. W.G. 


(QUEEN ELIZ ABETH: MURDER 

ATTEMPT (clxxxiii. 17, 49, 117, 258),— 
Poisoning by the methods indicated in the 
previous replies is, I think, quite feasible. A 
gift of poisoned gloves from a _ medieval 
Italian meant ‘‘I am thinking of you.” 
Encyclopedic Ben Jonson did not overlook the 
subject, and Wellbred says to Dame Kitely: 
‘“So might the good warm clothes your hus- 
band wears be poisoned, for anything he 
knows, or that wholesome wine he drank even 
now at the table’? (‘ Every Man in his 
Humour,’ iv, 4). Was the first-suggested 
contingency an allusion to some recent 
attempt of the kind? Here is an opening for 
research by this year’s English (Intermediate) 
candidates at London University. 

Ww. W. Gi 


HONG CASTLE (clxxxii, 191, 237, 278; 
clxxxiii, 385).—As this subject has been 
revived lately, another version of the well- 
known legend may be admissible. It occurs 
in ‘ Ragnar Lodbrok’s Saga,’ and belongs to 
the ninth century. 

‘The English King Ella offered Ivar, son of 
Ragnar the King of Denmark and Sweden, as 
much English land as the largest hide would 
cover. Ivar soaked and stretched a bull's 
hide and cut it into thin, narrow strips; and 
when the strips were joined ‘‘ the length of 
the thong was astonishing.’’ The space it 
surrounded was so large that there was room 
to build a great burgh, and this ‘‘ was called 
Lundinaborg, which is the greatest and most 
famous of all the burghs in all the Norther 
lands.’’ By ‘‘ Lundtnaborg ’’—or ‘‘ Jorvik” 
in another version—a place in the vicinity of 
either London or York is believed to have 
been meant. 

W. W. G. 


Tolstoy’s story resembles the Danish 1 
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Zealand out of Sweden, leaving a lake in 
4 place. Her plough team was formed by 
her four sons changed into oxen. At the end 
of Langelinie in Copenhagen is the Gefion 
Fountain by Bundgaard, showing the goddess 


ploughing. M. H. Dopps. 


URNAMES FROM PLACE - NAMES 
§ (clxxxiv. 42).—Britain’s surnames are 
as the sands of the desert, never to be num- 
bered and listed; and somewhere about half 
of them must be derived from place-names. 
Contrariwise, there is hardly a place-name, 
extant or obsolete, which has not given rise 
to a surname, though many are now extinct. 


’ WW. W..G. 


‘HE SOLITARY SIOUX’ (clxxxiii. 549). 

—I replied to this query after its first 
appearance. This is the t ird. To my care- 
fully considered statement on that occasion 
Ihave nothing now to add except the author's 
name: Sir William Butler, (See clxxxiii. 
349; clxxviii 389; clxxix 305; clxxx. 388.) 

W. WG. 


HORS OF BOOKS WANTED (clxxxiv. 49). 
etaikett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous English Literature,’ new 
edition, 1926, etc., givés the following :— 


Hush money; a life drama. By Boswell. 
Butt [Charles Henry Ross] .London, 1875. 


There is no mention of “ The Shadow of Guilt ” 
in the above dictionary. i tie hie 
Public Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


awe OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxxxif} 
258, 329).— 


2. Sic semper tyrannis. 


This is the motto of the State of Virginia, ane 
viously refers to the device it accompanies 0 
dpe vf the State, adopted, I believe, in October, 
1779. The seal shows an armed female figure, 
costumed somewhat like Roma, or Mars Ultor, and 
standing on a prostrate slain foe, much like 
Minerva slaying a giant. She is apparently a per- 
sonification of the State. and in this connection the 
motto must mean “ Thus ever with tyrants ’— 
destroy them. It is probable that the phrase is 
inspired by the phrase in Plutarch given by R.W.C., 
and it may possibly occur in an old edition of that 
author with a Latin version. But mottoes of this 
a were often Saventes for the Purpose, and ts 
irginians included many men of classical i ; 
quite capable of this one. John Wilkes Booth, like 
his father, Junius Brutus Booth, bore a name sug- 
gesting the foe of tyrants, and both were probably 
mad to some degree. The translation used by Mr. 
Churchill seems to a basic meaning of the 
ra: n ably. 
Phrase, but not unjus' ly é. 





The ‘Library. 


The Heritage 6f Britain. By John H. Har- 
vey. (Published by The Right Review, 
Little Bookham, Surrey. 1s.) 

Lasting Peace and a Better WoNd. By 
Ernest T. Williams, O.B.E. (The Victory 
Fellowship, Parkstone, Dorset. 1s, 6d.) 


[? is doubtful whether there is a better 
known quotation in the English-speakin 
world than FitzGerald-Omar’s romantic wis 
that it might have been possible for ‘‘ thee 
and I” to ‘‘remould this sorry stheme of 
things entire,’ shaping it ‘‘ nearer to the 
heart’s desire,’ having, en route, torn it all 
in bits. Omar’s fatalism and the Victorian 
modesty that confined such dreams to a mere 
lovely wish are now outmoded. FitzGerald’s 
vegetarianism, which Tennyson lovingly 
mocked and equally honoured in such subtly 
harmonised verse, was for his individual 
benefit, not the world’s, Omar’s romance is 
the past, and the ‘“‘thou”’ of present day 
invocation is addressed as ‘‘ social conscious- 
ness’” or reason.+ That ‘‘Oh that ’twere 
possible” is reborn as “ planning.”’ 
Planning, nevertheless, remains, as Omar 
found it, an admirable addition to social life; 
heady as the wine, containing’ more themes 
than the book of verse. You can pursue the 
theme forward or back. The aim of course 
is always the future. But archaeology may 
take the place of economics and we can roam 
at will, planning what really happened in 
the past, exchanging Letchworth and the 
Atlantic Charter for Babylon and Troy: in- 
deed, if we follow Mr. Harvey, making the 
most remarkable discoveries; at times a little 
confusing maybe, due to that old habit in 
‘‘ world historical. theories,’’ whereby every 
thing is apt to turn out to be something else. 
It is all for the glory of Britain, including 
the origin of the — among the Hittites 
as Aryan ceremonial dress; but it has, at the 
same time, a curious note of familiarity. 
Adam may turn out to have been Thor, and 
Jack the Giant-Killer the founder of Mem- 
phis (the Jews, of course, were always 
wicked), the hands are the hands of Esau, 
who you know was rightly Welsh; the. voice 
is Herr Alfred Rosenberg’s and the atmo- 
sphere is heavy with Munich. It is odd that 
Mr. Harvey has failed to investigate that 
profoundly English myth, Mrs. Harris. 
The world in which Mr. Williams moves 
is entirely different: statistical, full of ex- 
rt committees and trade cycles and neat 
iagrams of new-planned towns. There is a. 
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deal of sound sense and admirable words and | 
grave, sonorous quotations, and not one grain 
of even unconscious humour. The spirit of 
fantasy here is cubist and functional and effi- 
cient. Nevertheless, something for all their 
immense divergence unites these two books. 
Mr. Williams’ ‘ Central Boards’’ have a 
family resemblance to the elaborate struc- 
tures on paper of “ organic totalitarianism,”’ 
only with a primrose in the buttonhole. And 
one thing is outside the purview of both 
authors: that stubborn item of irrefutable 
fact, so crass, so unexpected, so allergic to 
plans, so divinely expressive, the old, ugly, 
sad, unhappy, lovable face of the present in 
which, thank God, we live. 


A Family of Devon, their Homes, Travels 
and Occupations, By Vaughan Cornish, 
D.Sc. (King Bros. and Potts, Ltd., St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, 1924. 10s. 6d.) 


R. Vaughan Cornish, an octogenarian 
whose scientific enquiries are represented 

for some of us by interesting studies of ripple 
marks, has written a pleasant account of the 
more notable members of his family. It con- 
stitutes a commentary on three carefully 
compiled tabular pedigrees in the end folder. 
The line begins with Robert Cornyshe, of 
Thurlestone, Devon, who died in 1562. The 
status or occupation of its earlier members, 
before they acquired squirely rank, is not 
stated, though it must be given in the wills 
cited. Later descendants have won respect- 
able positions in the church, in the law, and 
in the army, but their original territorial 
associations still connect them with their little 
corner of Devon, whether as plain Cornish, or 
as Cornish-Bowden, Kestell-Cornish and 
Warre-Cornish. » Perhaps the best known 
representative was the late Francis Warre- 
Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton, whose daugh- 
ter married Desmond MacCarthy, whose 
daughter again (though not mentioned here) 
married Lord David Cecil, making a powerful 
literary combination. Some of the narrative 
is agreeably naive. It seems, shall we say, a 
little supererogatory to tell us that William 
Cornish became an attorney in Totnes ‘‘ about 
1700 a.p.’’, or that Pondicherry was ‘‘founded 
a.p. 1683.’’ Such events are not likely to 
have antedated the Nativity of Our Lord. In 
our copy of tabular pedigree III an important 
vertical descent line has been omitted, leaving 
the Kestell-Cornishes graphically unaffiliated. 
There are a number of interesting illustra- 





tions. 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


As the war has led some booksellers to give 
up their attractive lists, we are glad to seg 
that with Catalogue No. 605 Mr. Quarrreq 
continues. to show the world the wide ra: 
and quality of his books. Prices are alep 
computed in dollars. He offers rarities ag 
usual and several excellent sets on different 
lines, ‘ Archeologia,’ a long run complete 
from 1770 to 1940, £40, has some notable items 
not preserved elsewhere. The publications of 
the Durer Society, 10 vols. 1898-1911, $19 
10s.; ‘Early Italian Engraving,’ Part 
edited by A. M. Hind, a limited edition sti 
further reduced by enemy action, £30; Blake's 
noble “‘ Illustrations of the Book of Job” 
with introduction by Laurence Binyon and 
Geoffrey Keynes, £15 15s. In the section 
of Botany Curtis’s ‘Flora Londinensis,” 2 
vols., is a first-rate book, not so well known 
as Parkinson’s stately ‘Theatrum Botani- 
cum,’ 1640, a great rarity slightly defective, 
which is cheap at £16 10s. The two pages j 
devoted to the Bibliographical Society offer 
several good bargains in the Small Quarto 
Series. Another invaluable aid to specialists 
not often thought of consists of excerpts from 
the British Museum Catalogue: Bunyan, 
Burns, Byron and Cervantes for 2s. 6d. e 

First editions are always an engaging pur 
suit to the booklover. During the last war 
we bought an excellent 3-vol. ‘ Redgauntlet’ 
for 7s. 6d. Now we observe that a ‘‘ first” 
of ‘Guy Mannering’ has risen to £20. Mere- 
dith, Stevenson, Kipling, and that excellent 
naturalist Hudson have not yet gone very 
high, except in one or two of their books 
Besides the sumptuous and! expensive we note 
some good items in _ general literature 
moderately priced, Bates on the Amazons, 
fifth edition, and J. E. Harting’s ‘Omi- 
thology of Shakespeare,’ both at 6s; W. 
Bateson on ‘Mendel’s Principles of 
Heredity,’ 10s. ; Dr. Mackail’s ‘ Life of Wik 
liam Morris,’ 2 vols., 16s.; Jane Austen's 
Works, 7 vols., the Adelphi edition, £1 10s.; 
E. Walton, ‘ Flowers from the Upper Alps, 
with text by Bonney, fifth edition, 15s. ; and 
Cowper’s Works with Life by Southey, 15 
vols., £1 10s. Among the curiosities are seven 
pamphlets by C. L. Dodgson, who seems # 
have excited himself about the Hebdomadal 
Council and the Parks as cricket-gro 
the principles of parliamentary representa 
tion, and the faulty methods of assigning 
prizes at lawn-tennis tournaments. 
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